BLONDES VS. GENTLEMEN (Continued from Page 9) 


they are women instead of men; some¬ 
times, they feel inferior to their fath¬ 
ers, specifically; sometimes, they feel 
inferior to their environment and, 
sometimes, they feel inferior to other 
women. This feeling of inferiority, say 
these psychologists, demands compen¬ 
satory acts of abasement. By this rea¬ 
soning, they explain the tendency of 
women to debase themselves (in the 
social sense) by falling in love or hav¬ 
ing affairs with the kind of male who 
is not approved by men of higher 
standards. 

But other psychologists take a sim¬ 
pler and more direct view. The non- 
gentlemanly male, they contend, often 
exudes a primal sex appeal that is ir¬ 
resistible to women, whereas the gen¬ 
tleman, subjected from boyhood to 
stern repressive training, simply has 
lost, or never has possessed, this primal 
appeal. 

Women find the gentleman dull, 
say these pundits, simply because, in 
the sexual sense, he is dull. 

The pathetic figure of the hopeful, 
shy, polite, well-clad and overly con¬ 
siderate suitor is a familiar one in the 
literature of American humor. In car¬ 
toons, he is usually pictured standing 
outside his beloved’s door, bearing a 
huge bouquet of flowers. The girl, in 
filmy negligee, may be seen through 
the open door and, in the background, 
reclines a coarse, leering and obviously 
successful seducer. In these cartoons, 
the laugh is always on the gentleman. 

These cartoons are funny precisely 
because they hold up to light a ridicu¬ 
lous truth, namely that gentlemen of¬ 
ten find themselves, to their bewilder¬ 
ment, in exactly the position illustra¬ 
ted by the cartoon. And, conversely, 
so do the heels. 

Let us make our own position clear 
at this point. We’re on the gentle¬ 
man's side. We wish things were going 
better for him in the Battle of the 
Sexes. Our intent, until now, has been 
merely to report the facts of the si¬ 
tuation as accurately as possible. 

But now it is time to examine the 
facts and to see if there are factors 
that can be used to enhance the posi¬ 
tion of our standard bearer, the gentle¬ 
man, vis a vis that of the heel. We 
think the situation is not hopeless, at 
least in theory, although generations 
of malpractice on the part of all con¬ 
cerned may create difficulty in turn¬ 
ing the tide. 

Assuming, by and large, that the 
typical gentleman is at least as phy¬ 
sically attractive and competent as the 
rogue, and also bathes regularly, we 
are forced to the conclusion that his 
difficulties must stem from other 


qualifications, or the lack of them. 
What makes him “dull" to women, in 
the sexual sense? 

Obviously, it is something in his ap¬ 
proach or attitude toward the so-called 
fair sex, and his approach, or atti¬ 
tude, in turn stems from his training 
— the things he’s been brought up to 
believe in. 

The gentleman, because he has been 
schooled to do so, is inclined to ideal¬ 
ize Woman, which is another way of 
saying that he lacks a basic under¬ 
standing of her. Men who really know 
women — and most of them are rogues 
who are successful with women — never 
make this mistake. To them, a woman 
is a functional creature with two arms, 
two legs, an assortment of muscles and 
what passes for a brain. The male of 
the species, they recognize, also posses¬ 
ses these fundamentals. The difference 
between them, while biological, is not 
primarily functional. Women eat, 
sleep, walk, talk, get hungry, have 
hangovers, often work for a living, 
develop skills, suffer disappointment 
and face problems of everyday living, 
just as men do. They have strengths 
and weaknesses as human beings, just 
as men have. They are uplifted by suc¬ 
cess and frustrated by failure just as 
men are. 

How is it then, that such a great 
proportion of the male population 
persists in maintaining Woman on a 
pedestal? 

Any sensible man (and we use the 
term “sensible" here in its animal con¬ 
notation, not requiring the brains of 
an Einstein) can answer this. 

Most men with old-school ties, while 
superior mentally to non-gentlemen, 
do not possess this kind of sense. They 
may possess sensitivity, but not sense. 
Their usual approach to women is 
through a maze of symbols, imposed 
upon them by the dicta of their class: 
Honor, Virtue, Sportsmanship, Man¬ 
ners, Taste, Quality, Breeding, Gentil¬ 
ity. When stricken by an uncontrol¬ 
lable sexual drive, they are inclined 
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to open their wallets and seek profes¬ 
sional solace because, traditionally, 
their ethics are not compromised by 
traffic with prostitutes, who osten¬ 
sibly would not be prostitutes if they 
had been properly brought up and 
went with the right people. 

Toward women of their own class, 
gentlemen present a facade of de¬ 
corum. 

But the women of their own class 
are women, too. The rogues are well 
aware of this. The rogue, instinctively 
if not precisely, is also aware that the 
mores of the gentleman leave him 
(the rogue) a wide-open field with the 
choicer females, who, as we’ve tried to 
demonstrate, are properly just as func¬ 
tional as their less socially acceptable 
confreres. 

Thus, the rogue starts out with an 
advantage over the gentleman. The 
simple fact that he can look at a wo¬ 
men, estimate the degree of her neces¬ 
sity and act, without a single scruple, 
to satisfy her need, puts him way out 
in front. The gentleman, on the other 
hand, is inclined to stall. His sense of 
“honor” or “chivalry” leads him to 
endeavor to “protect the woman from 
herself." If, however, the urge should 
prove to be “bigger than both of 
them,” he feels himself involved; his 
integrity demands that he offer the 
girl a more permanent association, 
meaning, generally, marriage. 

These compulsions toward respon¬ 
sibility are, in reality, only symbols, 
symbols of an outmoded (it has, actual¬ 
ly, always been outmoded) code. 

The rogue, the heel, the brute, the 
non-gentleman has a simpler and more 
effective code. It is generally stated 
thusly: “Love ’em and leave ’em." 

While a lot of women, possessing 
as they do a single-minded determina¬ 
tion to win security for themselves, 
profess to admire and even love gentle¬ 
men, and often marry one, they’re 
thinking about two different things 
when they succumb to a gentleman and 
to a non-gentleman. 

The gentleman offers security, both 
financial and social; kindness, con¬ 
sideration, an acceptable moral en¬ 
vironment, comfort and sometimes 
luxury; association with cultured and 
intelligent and responsible people, and, 
often, a reasonably pleasing person. 

But the non-gentleman offers some¬ 
thing more basic; stimulation (often 
perverse) and gratification (often 
ephemeral). With the non-gentleman, 
the woman is no goddess on a pedestal. 
She’s a physically functioning member 
of the human species. Often, this has 
nothing to do with love in any high¬ 
er emotional sense, although she’ll 
try to rationalize herself by calling 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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“Flattery will get you nowhere, Mr. Le Feau!” 
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An occupational hazard peculiar to 
radio and TV personalities is the 
blooper, otherwise known as “goof/’ 
“boner" or “boo-boo." This occurs 
whenever some performer says the 
wrong thing in the wrong place, twists 
his syllables around, or just plain puts 
his foot in it. Before a mass audience 
this can be a very embarrassing thing, 
usually resulting in several seconds of 
dead air and vice presidents dropping 
like flies. And, as it not infrequently 
happens, the unfortunate perpetrator 
of the bloop is asked to turn in his 
microphone. 

But the fault lies not always with the 
performer. A special hazard, rears its 
ugly head whenever an interview is be¬ 
ing conducted. For instance, on Steve 
Allen’s Tonight show all interviews are 
entirely unrehearsed and, because of 
that, Steve occasionally runs into a 
situation even he can’t cope with. One 
such occurred when he was interview¬ 
ing a “health expert." 

“Tell me," Allen said, “what is your 
recommendation for a healthy way to 
start the day?" 

“Well, first thing in the morning," 
said the expert, warming to his subject, 
“you drink five gallons of water." 

“And then?" Allen asked innocently. 

“Then you go into the bathroom..." 

“Yes, of course," said Allen, smoothly 
steering things toward safer ground. 
“And what about breakfast?" 

“First," said the expert, “you have 
to go in to the bathroom .. ." 

“Let’s find out about breakfast,” 
Allen suggested desperately. 

“In the bathroom..." 

“No, no!" Allen screamed hysteri¬ 
cally. “The breakfast! The breakfast!" 

All of which is nothing compared to 
what happened to Barry Gray when he 
was interviewing Sonny Tufts. 

“I don’t give a good God damn what 
newspaper people write about me," 
said Sonny in an off-hand manner. 
Then, realizing he’d uttered a forbid¬ 
den word, he went on: “Gee, Barry, 
I’m sorry I used that word, I’m really 
God damned sorry." 

There was a short pause before Gray 
sadly answered, “Wait till I get my 
hat. We can leave together." 

For sheer confusion, it is pretty hard 
to beat the boo-boo that Art Linkletter 
pulled one afternoon on his House 
Party. He thought he had a pretty 
clever gimmick worked up when he 
invited several small children to be 
his guests and asked each one the same 
question: “What does your mother or 
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Blooped! 


By Dale Morey 


father wear that you think is funny?” 

“My mommy," one little girl volun¬ 
teered, “wears a zebra bra." 

“Well," said Linkletter at random, 
“that ought to change the spot." 

This mystifying line was followed by 
several seconds of dead air. Then Link- 
letter decided he’d better fix things up. 

“Of course you understand, folks," 
he said smoothly, “I was — well, I 
meant the zebra.” 

To this day, no one is quite certain 
as to whether Linkletter said some¬ 
thing naughty or not. 

A prime example of the wrong thing 
being said by the wrong person at the 
wrong time occurred when Bob Wat- 
erfield was asked if his wife, Jane 
Russell, did the cooking in their home. 

“Certainly not!" snapped Water- 
field. “Do you think I want Jane en¬ 
dangering her career bending over a 
hot stove?" 






Another rich source of the blooper 
is found in the vast mesh of electronic 
devices upon which radio and TV are 
dependent. Quite often the teletype 
which prints news for the TV news¬ 
caster goes slightly haywire. If this 
happens, the newscaster can sometimes 
make a stab at correcting the error. 
But when he is handed the news sheets 
only minutes before a broadcast, he 
can only cross his fingers and read what 
is written. Such was the case of the 
Pensacola newscaster, who announced 
in solemn tones: 


“An hysterical mother today asked 
police to search for her missing 141- 
year-old daughter. The girl is six feet, 
eleven inches tall, and weighs ten 
pounds." There was a short pause. 
Then the announcer’s voice returned 
in an injured shriek: 

(< Ten pounds?” 

A somewhat similar instance took 
place when Fulton Lewis, Jr., was the 
unwitting victim of a bloop that 
burned up airwaves all over the coun¬ 
try. He was talking about some side¬ 
line of the news one evening when a 
voice from nowhere suddenly cut him 
off. Millions of listeners heard the 
voice. It uttered only one word; a 
short, pungent monosyllable, synono- 
mous with fertilizer. 

Lewis went on nonchalantly, not 
knowing what had happened. It seems 
that, by accident, a mike in another 
studio had been left on and hooked 
into Lewis’ circuit. A passing techni¬ 
cian just happened to utter the un¬ 
printable word within hearing distance 
of the mike. 

Perhaps the most famous, though, is 
the one reported to have happened to 
a well-known kiddie-show emcee. 

The emcee wasn’t feeling any too 
well during this particular broadcast. 
But he managed to get through the 
script somehow, and wound up with 
his usual: “Good ni — ight." Then he 
breathed a sigh of relief. At last the 
mike was off. “Well," he muttered, 
with the sad resignation befitting a 
man about to commit the blooper to 
end all bloopers, “that ought to hold 
the little bastards." 

Unfortunately, he was still on the air. 
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FIRES 


fiction by DAVID H. ZINMAN 




THROUGH the little par¬ 
lor mirror, I could see Inge 
smoking in the next room, 
motionless, her eyes fixed 
and faraway. I wanted to 
leave without another word, but 
something would not release me, 
something sent me back into the 
room with my coat still unbuttoned 
and made me say, "Goodbye.” 

She put her arms around me and 
kissed me and I held her for what 
seemed like a long long time. The 
weariness of the night, the world 
outside and all its people suddenly 
stopped existing and the only living 
humans were Inge and myself in 
this little cold water flat in Copen¬ 
hagen. And then she let go. And the 
vast structure of the earth returned. 
And everything was as before. 

I walked to the door and fumbled 
at the latch until she came over and 
unlocked it for me. I started down 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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“Fearing that some passing antomohilist might he in distress, 
Thadeus hastened to find if he might render some slight assistance.** 














































































































THADEUS THAYER’S 
RESOLVE 

BY QUINCY EIXIOTT 

O ne capital morning as Thadeus Thayer, hero of Cicero High, proceeded in his usual 
gentleman-like manner toward Cicero Mills High School he, in passing the Fotheringham 
Bank and Trust Company, noticed a shiny black 1906 Cadillac drawn up at the curb. 
“Oh,” exclaime4 that worthy. “What a truly splendid conveyance.” He stepped closer in 
order to examine it at greater length. Its seats were fabricated of gleaming black leather \ upholstery 
studded with shiny black buttons, which quite took young master Thayer’s fancy. 

At just this time Fenewick Fotheringham, the son of the banker who owned the magnificent auto, 
and a classmate, though a rival of Thadeus, stepped from his father’s bank. He came up and stood 
behind the enraptured young fellow r w T ho was counting aloud, the buttons in the upholstery. “12, 13, 
14—” 

“Well, Thadeus,” supplied Fenewick in a haughty and ill mannered voice, “What do you think of 
our auto?” 

“23, 24, 25 — A most dashing and exemplary contrivance,” announced Thadeus. “26, 27, 28 —” 
“I’m to be allowed the usage of it tonight!” 

“Oh, I sav, that is first rate of vour father,” responded Thadeus, in his usual unselfish manner. 
“32, 33, 34 —” 

“Yes, I am indeed fortunate in having an engagement with one of the most popular and keenest of 
girls at the Cicero Mills High School. One whose attractive appearance and faultless demeanor places 
her a cut above the rest.” 

“Bully for you, Fenewick,” said Thadeus. “I, too, have secured an engagement with a young lady for 
this evening. One known to all for her tender heart, her charming grace, and the gentle and virtuous 
nature of her soul.” 

“Oh?” grimmaced Fenewick in a caustic undertone, unconsciously revealing his true character by 
his sullen deportment. 

“Indeed,” uttered Thadeus. “With none other than one of the sweetest girls I know, namely Sonia 
Southworth.” 

Fenewick smirked behind his hand, silently chortling at the sterling advantage he had taken of 
Thadeus. For, only yesterday afternoon, he had eavesdropped on Thadeus and Sonia. He thus had 
heard as Thadeus asked for the honor of her accompaniment to the Mill Valley Opera House and 
Grange Hall at the county seat, there to view the Mill Valley Quartet and Chowder Club present its 
rendition of the Meister Singer. 

Now, gentle reader, it is a little-disguised fact that there existed in Fenewick’s heart a great 
animosity toward Thadeus, stemming, doubt not, from the vast popularity which that young lad 
enjoyed. Thadeus it was who had bested him in their highly contested efforts to captain the Cicero 
Mills High School eleven, 1 Thadeus who bested him in becoming master of the debating team, Thad¬ 
eus who defeated him in being elected president of the Posey Club — Horticulture honorary, lastly, 
and that which angered him most, Thadeus had disclosed that he, Fenewick, was the culprit who had 
hurled spit-balls at Mr. Swan, their common proctor in Greek Calligraphy. 

Well , thought Fenewick, you are in for a disconcerting surprise. For Fenewick, in a most insidi¬ 
ous and forward manner, had immediately sidled up to Sonia and accosted her thusly: 

“Papa has just made purchase of a new 1906 Cadillac.” 

Using the machine as an almost overwhelming bait, it being the first mechanical means of locomo¬ 
tion in the town, he succeeded in fostering in her an ignominious decision to break her plighted word 
v to our gentle but manly hero. 

Thus it was that Thadeus was approached by Sammy Southworth, Sonia’s ten year old brother, 
even as he turned away from the machine. 

“Gee,” he proclaimed to Sammy. “I counted 47 buttons in the upholstering of the back seat of Mr. 
Fotheringham’s new Cadillac, and there are scads more. I’d not be affrighted to wager there are even 
more than in Mr. Hanson’s surrey! Did you wish to address me, Samuel?” 

“Sister asks me to inform you that she deeply regrets her inability to keep her engagement with 
- (Continued on Page 64) 

thadeus Thayer, Captain of The Schoolboy Eleven; or By Pluck and Grit. 
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this is me in my underwear. 


here I am gittin’ in. 
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LEI RHODA TELL IT: “Gets hot ’round here in th' sum¬ 
mer arid it was hot this day the outlander come up to the shack 
where I’m sittin’ on th’ porch restin’. He ast fer Paw, but Paw 
ain t t’home. I his funny little ol’ feller had a camera, and he 
ast t’take my pitcher. So I says okay. Then he ast if he could use 
the bathroom, and I had t’laugh, ’cause who ever heerd of a 








room just fer baths? So he says he’s doin’ some research about 
how folks take baths in differ’nt places, and he ast me to show 
him how we do it in these here hills. So, it bein’ a hot day, I 
showed him. He was a real nice feller fer a outlander an' he 
pledged to send me some of the pitchers he tooken. So these 
pitchers come in th’ mail. Purty, ain’t they?” 


he ast me t smile agin. 


he took this same pitcher 
’bout ten times. 


he ast me t’take the towel off, 
but I didn’t want tuh. 











“Why, that dirty cad! He told me he ivas showing me artificial respiration!” 
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although the count suffered, it could hardly he called revenge 


LIGHT, DRY, WITH NOBILITY 


By CURTIS W. CASEWIT 





You revealed to Maria you are a wine 
taster. An international expert and 
merchant. You import to America, 
si? Maria mentioned this in’ connect¬ 
ion with the water incident.” 

“Oh, that!” the Count shrugged, re¬ 
calling the piece of mind he had given 
the girl because they hadn’t served 
anything except water on this flight. 
It was agua buena, she had insisted. 
The simplest things were always best 
in life, was her sermon. He had been 
irritated by the solemn pride of her 
face, by the soft, inaccessible lips try¬ 
ing to teach him, a count, a world 
traveler. He still remembered the 
round, brown hands eagerly holding 
that glass and jug toward him, as if it 
were a treasure. Gesturing, he had 
knocked the jug to the plane’s gang¬ 
way, soaking the hostess’ uniform. 
‘‘What d’you want?” the Count now 
asked. “An apology?” 

[Continued on Page 45) 



T HE sun came up behind the Chilean Andes moun¬ 
tains, rolling a carpet of redness over the airfield. It 
was going to be a hot day. The count, complete with silk 
Shantung suit, nylon mesh shoes, and panama, walked 
out of the restaurant, his stomach filled with a rich French 
brunch: curried shrimp, anchovies, pate de foie gras „ The 
count had washed it all down with coffee and wine. A 
delicate Chilean wine. 

He had sent his baggage into town and was just saunter¬ 
ing toward the taxis when he heard a slow, soft voice. “Por 
favor, Senor!** 

The Count turned. “Yes?” 

A small, wiry man faced him. He had a leather bag across 
his blue uniform. ‘‘I am named Mateo,” the man said. “I 
piloted you here from Mendoza.” 

‘‘Don’t like your airline. An abomination.” 

‘‘Ah, si Senor Count. It is small, this airline.” Mateo 
pointed across the field which was like an empty stage, ex¬ 
cept for this one plane. Then he pointed to the mauve 
mountains that rose behind red roofs. ‘‘Small like my city.” 

The Count snapped, ‘‘What’s on your mind? I'm a busy 
man.” 

“So Maria has told me.” 

“Maria?” 

“The young girl with the dark eyes, Senor, our hostess. 
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article by James H. Lavely 


Roisterous and florid, iniquitous and allur¬ 
ing, Storyville, the red-light district which 
sprawled over some thirty-eight blocks in New 
Orleans’ old French Quarter, at its hell-raising 
acme in 1899 contained two hundred and sixty 
bawdy houses and one hundred and fifty sa¬ 
loons and was inhabited by more than two 
hundred women "hostesses” who, as one of the 
newspapers of the day phrased it. were "notor¬ 
iously abandoned to lewdness.” 

Its houses varied from the elaborate, stuffily furnished 
pleasure palaces of Basin Street, kept immaculate by uni¬ 
formed maids and featuring free whiskey on weekends, to 
the small, dirty and disease-ridden brothels along Gravier 
Street where a favorite pastime was flicking lice on un¬ 
suspecting revelers. Its cabarets ranged from Tom Ander¬ 
son’s luxurious Annex, a gaudy and brightly-lit bistro at the 
corner of Basin and Customhouse, where near-naked teenage 
girls paraded nightly, to the less pretentious sawdust-floored 
Red, Onion, popular gambling emporium on South Ram¬ 
part where the “back room” prices began at 50 cents. 

The Victorian era was fast dying and Storyville, which 
had acquired international renown and a virulent glam¬ 
our as the only United States vice settlement created b\ 
specific law, was doing its damnedest to assure a rapid 
burial. 

Such was the area and the environment which spawned 
America’s greatest art form, jazz. Actually, jazz wasn’t born 
in “Tom Anderson’s County.” The elements that com¬ 
bined to form the unique and infectious music can be 
ascribed to several 19th Century sources, and. like storied 
Topsy, it “jest grew.” But much of the growing was done 
in and about the cabarets, tonks and cribs of Storyville, 
where the lid was off on music just as on everything else. 

Storyville’s honky-tonk background provided musicians 
not only with pay but with an audience. Prejudice against 
folk songs (Negro spirituals and the like) and the blues 


(particularly the “bottom blues,” 
slow-paced drags that were so named 
because they originated in the bottom¬ 
lands of the Red River Valley) was a 
widespread attitude of the day and 
such “raggedy music” was taboo in 
most white and a great many Negro 
homes in New Orleans. Only in Story¬ 
ville could musicians enjoy artistic 
freedom, and the non-conformist sec¬ 
tion hands steamboat rousters, pimps 
and gamblers who made up the bulk 
of the Storyville after-dark population 
found such unfettered expression, as 
well as the rags which traveled down¬ 
river by steamer from St. Louis, a wel¬ 
come change of pace from the staid, 
articulate “pretty” music in vogue. 

Vieux Carre habitues left all their 
inhibitions at home, and musicians 
who wanted to play free-wheeling, un¬ 
inhibited tunes naturally gravitated to 
the district. From 1897 to 1917 — or, 
from the time Storyville was officially 
established by City Council ordinance 
as the New Orleans red-light sector, 
thus prohibiting the trollops from lit¬ 
erally taking over the entire city, to 
the date of its wartime closing because 
of Navv Secretary Josephus Daniels’ 
order banning open prostitution with¬ 
in five miles of a naval installation — 
more than two hundred jazzmen, 
Negro and white, found employment 
there. In the beginning the Negroes 
got most of the Storyville jobs, simply 
because they better knew the idiom, 
but, after 1910, white artists like Larry 
Shields and Papa Jack Laine purveyed 
plenty of hot music within the area's 
confines. 

Jelly Roll Morton was among the 
first of the really great jazzmen to ap¬ 
pear in Storyville. Shortly after the 
turn of the century, while still in his 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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He Could Play, Man ... But They Wouldn’t Listen 


( FOREWORD : This remarkably discern¬ 
ing and sensitive story, the second monthly 
winner in Escapade’s Creative Writing Con¬ 
test for Collegians, was written by Dave 
Kissinger, a student at the University of 
Michigan . In his expert employment of ad¬ 
vanced writing techniques, Mr. Kissinger 
displays a promising talent that should 
lead to a successful writing career. For his 
winning effort, Kissinger receives $100 and 
is eligible for the Contest’s Grand Award 
of $500.) 

It fell softly and swiftly, trying to cover the 
grey ugliness of the pavement and the dark 
forbidding buildings. It fell in soft spirals, 
tender in its feeling toward those who stood 
and watched, and with compassion toward 
those who hurried by and swore at the damn 
snow. It fell as a blanket trying to soften the 
bleak outlines and harsh colors of the city. 
It came down soft but once it hit the pave¬ 
ment it was crushed and spit upon and push¬ 
ed aside. It came out dirty and wasn't snow 
any longer. 

“Drop this, Mister?" 

“Yeah . . . thanks." 

He pushed the wet quarter into his pocket 
along with the other damp coins. There 
weren’t many. He stopped an instant and 
tugged at his scarf to cover his chest. It had 
turned colder since the snow began its light 
descent. 

He focused his eyes, through the haze of 
the falling snow, on a sign above a stairway. 

INDEPENDENT SUBWAY SYSTEM 
DOWNTOWN - BROOKLYN 

He started downstairs. His feet made a 
scraping sound on the grated steps. In the 


corners wet cigarette butts were decomposing 
along with bits of wet newspapers. 

GARBAGE STRIKE HITS CITY 

He didn't look. He didn’t have to. Icy 
hands fingered his spine when he entered 
the tungsten warmth of the subway. White 
tiles glared their message at him, of what to 
buy. He did not have to look — again it was 
clear to him. He closed his eyes for a long 
moment. 

“Can you tell me where to get the D 
train?" 

“What?" 

“The D train?" 

He turned away in panic. 

“No . . . no." 

He pushed his money at the cage. 

“How many do you want?" 

He needed two. He had to meet Bill and 
then come home. He wanted two. Yes, two. 
“Two." 

“ 'Nother nickel." 

“Oh, yeah." 

Into the pocket — cigarette tobacco — bits 
of lint — moist money — nickel. 

“Here." 

Two shiny tokens were slid into the 
trough before the bars. Pick them up . . . 
hats . . . city grey. Push, shove. 

“Not too crowded." 

He leaned on a post waiting for the 
train to come. He wished he had some¬ 
thing to read. Newspapers on strike. He 
couldn’t afford a magazine. His train 
roared into the station and stopped. He 
went inside. The doors closed too sud¬ 
denly, nipping him. His heart beat fast¬ 
er. Someone smiled. He turned away. 


There were no seats so he leaned on the 
door. The train started, and outside the 
people’s faces became slashing memories. 
His fingers touched the guard rail. It 
was warm and moist from the preceed- 
ing passenger. Revulsion filled him. He 
took his hand away. The train sped 
along its predestined course in the black¬ 
ness. His mind told his body to 
relax . . . relax . . . 

The train stopped and the door open¬ 
ed so suddenly that he momentarily lost 
his balance. 

“Bastard." 

No one looked. He stood waiting for 
the door to close. 

lets have a little sweet sue in a 
sure man next set 
go man go go go 

He tightened up and closed his eyes 
to blot out the memory. He raised his 
eyes to look at the cardboard smile of 
an unreal woman. 

YOU’LL LIKE CHESTERFIELDS 
THEY’RE MY BRAND 

you’ll finally be appreciated by a 
large body of people they’ll come just 
to hear you there’ll be no dancing 
you wont have to restrict yourself by 
playin oom-chuck rhythms you can 
play what you want to play you can 
express yourself 

sounds greak ok 

sign this and you leave for buffalo 
toledo detroit flint Indianapolis and 
Chicago then you swing east and wind 
up playing carnegie hall this is your 

(Continued on Page 44) 


those who stood and watched 


by DAVE KISSINGER 
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TIME OF THE FIRST FIRES (Continued from Page 15) 


the stairs, and she said something. It 
was soft and slightly muffled. It 
sounded like, “Can you find your 
way?” 

I paused for the moment in the 
bodiless lights of the hallway. A quiet¬ 
ness — broken now and then by far 
small city sounds — hung veiled and 
mistlike. I had known Inge Jansen 
less than forty-eight hours. And I took 
hold of the past and turned it round 
slowly in the quiet, while all Denmark 
lay asleep. 

It was in the fall of 1951, the time 
of the first fires, when the cold, blank 
autumn days stop smiling, lengthen 
and start girding their strength for 
that final outburst which would be 
winter. My ship, the carrier USS 
Rendova, had anchored in the Copen¬ 
hagen harbor on the morning of Oc¬ 
tober 30. It was five days after my 
twenty-first birthday. 

I had gone ashore with Charlie 
Moncton. He was a friendly mustang 
lieutenant who had a round, comic 
face and a sharp, discerning knowl¬ 
edge of life and things worldly that 
made him unofficial father-confessor 
to the ship’s junior officers. 

We walked the day out in the lost 
bright wonder of Copenhagen. The 
departing October winds were strong 
and fresh. They echoed in our ears 
like a sea breeze, and blew through 
our coats and our hair, and made our 
trouser legs flap against our shins. 
Then the sun set and evening came. 
And we taxied to the Atlantic Palace, 
one of the city’s fine nightclubs, the 
driver told us, where young Danes and 
their light-skinned, blue-eyed ladies 
dined in an elegant three-level cafe 
and danced on a darkly polished, 
eliptical dance floor. 

We had a table just off the dance 
floor and, as we finished our meal, I 
noticed two attractive Danish girls 
nearby, sitting alone. They returned 
my glance with a smile, so I suggested 
to Charlie we ask them to dance. He 
was at first reluctant — his wife had 
recently had his fifth baby - but he 
finally agreed because he didn’t want 
to split up. 

Inge was sitting with another Dan¬ 
ish girl, a blonde with a delicate pro¬ 
file. It was this girl who first had 
caught my eye and I had left the table 
with the intention of dancing with 
her. But as I approached I met Inge 
head-on and she took me by surprise. 

She was a dark Dane with soft, 
white skin, tender and glowing with a 
kind of soft luminosity that reached 
into her eyes. They were widely-spaced 
and placid. And when you got up close, 
you could see a narrow penciled line 
drawn about her lower eyelids. 


“Do you speak English?” 1 asked 
her. 

“Yes.” 

“Would you dance with me?” 

“Yes, I’d be glad to.” 

She wore a deep blue dress of 
shantung and held a white cashmere 
stole about her as she led the way 
to the dance floor. 

“My name is Inge Jansen,” she said 
as she turned to me. 

“I’m Daniel Buckmeyer. I’m an 
ensign in the Navy.” 

They played a waltz and we danced 
together. She was especially good; her 
carriage slipped into the patterns of 
my movements with a skilled, flowing 
grace. 

“You’re English.” 

“No. American.” 

“Ohhh.” 

“That surprises you?” 

“No.” 

“Then why did you say 4 oh' like 
that?” 

“You’re the first American I’ve ever 
danced with.” 

We danced five numbers and then 
returned to Inge’s table. Charlie was 
already seated, conversing with the 
blonde girl. I asked Inge if I could 
join her. She appeared a little hesi¬ 
tant, but finally she said it would be 
all right. We sat down and ordered 
schnapps. Then Inge propped her 
arms on the table and gazed at me 
from the vertex of a triangle formed 
by her elbows and arms. 

“Penny for your thoughts,” I said. 
“I beg your pardon.” 

That means what’s on your mind? 
What are you thinking about?’ ” 
“Nothing really important.” 

“I’ll bet you were thinking about 
going to the dentist tomorrow. And 
you were wondering whether you 
wanted a gold or silver filling for 
your third lower molar. Am I right?” 

She laughed. Then she said, “No, 
it was actually about ideas. I’ve al¬ 
ways been puzzled by American ideas.” 
“Ideas about what?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. About life in 
general, I guess.” 

“So you’re a lady philosopher?” 

“No, not really. See if I can ex¬ 
plain. You know, in Denmark most of 
the people get more or less the same 
salaries. No one gets rich in our coun¬ 
try, or expects to, and so we haven’t 
any class distinctions. We go to the 
same nightclubs, and restaurants and 
schools. We marry whom we like and 
we work at what we like. And we’re 
a people.” 

Her English was clean. She spoke 
with a slight British accent. But she 
talked softly so that you had to reach 


out and pay attention to each syllable 
or what she said would be lost in the 
droning nightclub voices. 

“You mean Americans aren’t a peo¬ 
ple,” I said, a little surprised at the 
sober turn of her conversation. 

“No. But in America you can't 
choose freely.” 

“I’m not sure I understand.” 

“I mean there’s such a difference in 
. . . say ... in the salaries of an 
employer and his workers . . . that 
you have a kind of social caste sys¬ 
tem. Yes, think about it. The man 
who makes three thousand a year in 
your country doesn’t eat in the same 
restaurant or drink in the same night¬ 
club as the man who makes thirty 
thousand. And he doesn’t send his 
children to the same schools, either. 
Not that he doesn’t want to. He just 
can t afford to. So a good part of 
your people never really get to know 
the other half, who are their neigh¬ 
bors, simply because they can’t afford 
the same things.” 

“Yes, but the American who makes 
three thousand today can be making 
thirty thousand tomorrow. And you’re 
forgetting something. We’re still basic¬ 
ally the same kind of people, whether 
we’re English or Danish or French or 
Italian.” 

Perhaps. But even basic things can 
be changed over a long period.” 

“Such as?” 

Such as . . . love. Last Sunday I 
read about your Kinsey Report in our 
paper. The way I interpreted it, an 
American feels if he goes out with a 
girl he is in love with, whom he feels 
he may one day want to marry, he 
won t be in the least way intimate 
with her, he won’t even touch her. 
But if he goes out with what you call 
a pickup’, some girl he cares nothing 
about, he thinks his date is successful 
only if he goes to bed with her.” 

“And you think that’s wrong?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

All the time Inge’s eyes never left 
mine. They were the most striking 
thing about her face. They were pale 
blue and haunting, eyes to whom life 
appears wondrous, musical, mysterious 
and, from a distance, they seemed all 
pupil. 

Sometimes they became very strange. 
When she talked for a long time, they 
seemed to slant in Oriental fashion, 
and if you watched carefully, you 
could see the muscles relaxing over 
each eyelid. Then, all at once, her 
eyelids would drop to the upper rims 
of her irises and she would look as if 
she were on the verge of falling asleep. 
She would look at you and just for 
an instant her eyes would not seem to 
make a connection, as if your own eyes 
had been changed by magic into a 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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Though the term 'broad breasted' seems to ring a bell, 
many a muscleman off the football gridiron hesitates to tackle 
a turkey. Fact is, as now bred, the king of birds is a cinch to 
prepare. Whether you're hosting your own kin and kith, or the 
femme of your yen whom you druther be with — try turkey. Crisp 
and golden, carved with a flourish, a trencher of succulence, 
the steaming fowl on the holiday table is sure to influence people and girls. 


I- 


1 15 pound turkey 

1 pound carton prepared poultry dressing 

Va pound butter melted in one can of chicken broth 

1 lemon cut in half, salt, cornstarch, monosodium glutamate 

1 bottle dry white wine (Get a big one and whistle while you work!) 


Rub the turkey inside and out with the lemon halves and 
pat in salt and monosodium glutamate, especially on the inside. 

Stuff the turkey with dressing moistened according to 
package directions. Close the bird with criss-crossed toothpicks 
secured by string (to be removed before serving). Place the tur¬ 
key breast up on a rack in a roast pan in oven preheated to 
350 degrees. Allow a minimum of fifteen minutes per pound 
baking time. After the cooking really begins, baste about every 
twenty minutes, alternating the butter-broth mixture and the 
room-temperature white wine. 

Cut an oval of aluminum foil and lay over the breast if it 
seems to brown too fast. When done, lift the turkey to the 
serving platter and keep it warm. Put the roast pan on a sur¬ 
face burner and skim off the fat. Combine two tablespoons 
cornstarch with V 2 cup cold water and stir into the roast pan 
over low heat. Taste to correct seasoning. 

White sauterne lightly chilled is the perfect accompaniment. 

For a delicious vegetable casserole to complete the dinner, 
open a can of cream of celery soup into a saucepan. Add the 
same amount of cream and heat, stirring continuously. Into 
this put a package of frozen peas (cooked separately and 
drained), a ccm -of Tsoiled onions,-also drained, and a can of 
new potatoes without their liquid. Add last a jar of sliced 
pimiento and the oil in which it is packed. Salt to taste and 
turn it into a serving casserole which can be kept in the oven 
until table time. Sprinkle the surface with paprika. 


THE LIBATION, an American cockle warmer! 


TURKEY TROT is a big step-saver at pouring time. 

Make up a brown jug of it in advance and keep chilled. 


1 pint Gold Label Rum 

2 pints apple cider 
juice of two lemons 

2 tablespoons of sugar 
Serve it in old fashioned glasses. 

If it's too "stout" for timid thirsts, 

add more chilled cider in highball glasses. 
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PASSING THE BUCK 

A promiscuous maiden of Plymouth 
With Pilgrims for years went the limith. 
But a handsome buck's arrow 
(Not the path straight and narrow) 
Forced her to bed henceforthly himwith. 
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she's happy to he here, and we're happy to have her 



This pert, freckled and altogether lovely girl 

whose first name is Dane hails from Denmark, 
which seems suspiciously apropos. But we won't 
quibble—she's a doll and we 9 re glad she hailed. 
Her last name is Arden, which doesn't sound Danish 
at all and we don't know if it's apropos of 
anything. But we said we wouldn't quibble, and 
we won't. She's a delight to the eye, and that gingham 
playsuit should boom the Southern cotton 
market. Playsuits are, ostensibly, for playing, 
and the one Dane's wearing is certainly apropos. 




we're brave, we'll say it...denmark's loss is our dane! 








she had king's blood but was worth a slave’s ransom 


Sr 


lAlill EYES am» SPECKLED TROUT 


By JACK RAPHAEL GUSS 

Otto, Herr Doktor the Tierarzt, hobbled up from the 
valley of Hammelfurt and up the long hill to the soldiers’ 
encampment. A long climb it was and hot, and Otto wheezed 
and puffed in the noon heat. 

When he got to the camp gate the MP did not recognize 
him at once. All Germans looked alike, and Otto’s sole badge 
of recognition—his broken gait—disappeared in the waiting. 

The MP’s face broke into a grin. “Where you been, Otto? 
Cap’n Blake’s hound’s ailin’. He’s lookin’ all over hell for 
you.” He released the bar of the gate from under the 
metal clamp. 

“I have no time for the Captain,” Otto said dismally. 
“I got to see Bill Boofalo. Maybe you know where he is.” 

“He’s typin’ most likewise,” the MP allowed. “He’s typin’ 
with all the sec’ataries.” 

“Sanks,” said Otto, and he hobbled on to where Bill 
Buffalo typed. 

In Headquarters Building in the typing pool Bill Buffalo 
was practising typing six carbon copies of orders sending 
him home to the Zone of the Interior w T ith glory. He was 


(Continued on Page 65) 











poetry By MILT WARD 



The major in English might well have complied, 

But her date on the hayride instead was denied. 

Up on the ranch wagon loaded with hay, 

He had asked, crudely, (< Can 1?” instead of, “1 may?” 


There's frost on the ground 
(Autumn's the reason). 
Take her inside — 

Sex knows no season . 


It's Autumn: the anglers 
Seek bass, shark or grunion , 
My lake is a Gibson; 

I fish for the onion. 







The sophomore student climbed up the wall; 
The sophomore student had a big fall. 
Sorority girls and the school*s Dean of Men 
Hope that the ivy will grow back again . 


An anatomy grind at Purdue, 
Near-sighted like Mr. Magoo, 

One day lost his glasses, 

Went to the wrong classes 
And carved up a classmate or two. 


The girl who is forward 
The gossips malign; 
They whisper about and 
Behind her behind. 
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Go ahead laugh; hut iu about thvee uiiuutes, you’ve goiug to jiud wie ivvesistible!" 
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TIME OF THE FIRST FIRES ( Continued from Page 28) 


pair of mysterious caverns, lost and 
bottomless and unexplored and, like 
a child, she had lost herself in them. 

Then they looked away. They trav¬ 
eled toward other tables, to their oc¬ 
cupants, and to the huge wall mirror 
that surrounded the room. And there 
v/e were, Inge and I, reflected in the 
plate glass of a Copenhagen mirror 
manufacturer. And our reflections 
smiled back at us. 

“Have you lived in Copenhagen all 
your life?” 

“Yes, I was born and raised here. I 
learned English in school when I was 
a little girl and then I studied in the 
University and now I work in Copen¬ 
hagen. 

“Doing what?” 

“I’m a correspondent. I work for 
a Danish magazine that is published 
in several English speaking countries, 
and I translate articles from Danish to 
English.” 

“Interesting. How long have you 
done it?” 

“About a year and a half. Since I 
graduated from the University.” 

“Then you live with your parents 
now.” 

“No. My father died eleven years 
ago. I have my own apartment. But 
I see my mother every day. Every 
morning before work I go over and 
have coffee with her.” 

“How did you happen to come here 
tonight?” she asked me. 

“By chance. We asked our taxi 
driver to take us to a nightclub where 
we could dance and listen to music. 
He brought us here.” 

“I don’t often go out on week 
nights, so I suppose I came here by 
chance too. Last Wednesday was my 
twenty-fourth birthday. And Lis, that's 
the girl your friend is with, wasn't in 
Copenhagen for my party. She's my 
best friend, so I decided to invite 
her to a special party. And that’s to¬ 
night.” 

“How does it feel to be twenty- 
four?” 

She thought a second. 

“The same as it does to be twenty- 
three. The same as it does to be 
twenty-two.” 

Her lips formed a slow smile. 

“I know what you mean. When I 
was a kid, I used to think the day I 
became twenty-one, I would become a 
man. I thought there was something 
magic about the number. I held it in 
some kind of awe for years, I think. 
I even believed that a metamorphasis 
or something like that would come 
exactly on the first hour of my birth¬ 
day, that if I were still a boy when I 
was twenty years and three hundred 
and sixty-four days old, it wouldn’t 


matter because I would grow up over¬ 
night.” 

“But you found you were still the 
same boy wearing long pants?” 

“Yes, and some days I look down 
and wonder if the clothes are really 
mine.” 

Then Charlie came back from 
oblivion and tapped my arm. He said 
in a low voice, “Say, pal, you know, 

I think we’re making a Danish faux 
pas.” 

He was drunk. 

“We are?” 

“My blonde friend told me it's 
not the correct thing here to join two 
girls after a dance.” 

“Then what do we do?” 

“We ask them to meet us outside 
and take them to another club,” 
Charlie laughed and winked knavishly. 

So we went to another club. And 
on the taxi ride over, Inge asked me 
about myself. And I told her I was 
exactly two days older than she (al¬ 
though I was lying), that I was a 
reserve in the Navy, that it was my 
fir~t time out of* the states, that my 
father was a Methodist minister in 
Wooster, Ohio, that I had been to 
college there, that I thought I might 
want to be a teacher or a writer one 
day, but I wasn’t sure what I wanted 
to be. 

The second nightclub, the Ambas¬ 
sador, was even more plush than the 
first. It had red tapestries lining its 
walls and thick carpets surrounding 
a circular revolving dance floor. 

Inge and I spoke of many things 
and, as we did, the evening passed 
into morning. And then something 
strange happened. 

I wanted to know Inge better. I 
felt an impelling attraction for her. 
There was a fascination about her, a 
quality which was unique, which no 
American girl I knew possessed. She 
was lovely. And yet all her actions 
were carried through without sophisti¬ 
cation, without self-consciousness. And 
she was more than beautiful. There 



was within her a sage reservoir of 
calmness and assurance and contain¬ 
ment that few people attain before 
they reach the twilight of life. 

There was no need for artificial but¬ 
tresses, empty smiles, flatteries for 
her feminine ego. Her beauty was sec¬ 
ondary, she had the stuff of life. It 
was not her body, it was what was 
inside. It was these elusive qualities 
that were there deeply implanted, that 
grew latent and serene and sourceless 
in some secret core, that you could 
not quite put into words but which 
you could feel, even when you watched 
her smoke. 

So I attempted to know Inge on 
a more personal level (“How often do 
you come to the Ambassador? Do you 
go out very much? Have you many 
boy friends?”) But as my questions be¬ 
came more intimate, her answers be¬ 
came less voluble, until all at once 
they stopped. And the conversation 
slipped away from me and passed be¬ 
tween Inge and Lis, and Charlie, 
Charlie and Inge. And I lost her com¬ 
pletely. 

Then it was time to leave. We went 
out into the street. 

“Don’t make the sandman sleepy,” 
Charlie shouted from the sidewalk 
with Lis on his arm, the two of them 
fading into the night and out of sight 
of our cab window until far away they 
looked like a couple of tiny toy bal¬ 
loons shrinking into nothingness. 

Inge’s apartment was small. There 
was a parlor leading to the left into 
a kitchen and to the right to a nar¬ 
row room, warmed by an electric 
burner. The narrow room served as a 
living room and bedroom. It had a 
breakfast table and chairs, a lamp, 
a hide-a-bed and radio, and a rug and 
an easy chair. And that was all. Inge 
and I had some coffee. We said very 
little. Then without warning she turn¬ 
ed out the light. And there was noth¬ 
ing more to say. She undressed on 
the bed. And after her fragile clothes 
lay beside me, I felt her breathe and 
then her tender naked weight against 
me, and as my eyes became accustomed 
to the dark, I could see her half part¬ 
ed lips and her warm, lush breasts, 
turned up eager and young and wait¬ 
ing, and her slender arms and legs 
exuberant with the line of spring, 
budding and firm and full of grace. 
I could sense the vague anticipation, 
the hunger lying tensed within her, 
coiled like a delicate spring, ready 
and silent. 

I wondered if someone were play¬ 
ing a joke on me. Because it was 
the first time. And because there 
really was no reason for it. Inge had 
known me less than a night. If I could 
(i Continued on Page 42) 
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Gesell Gazelles 

escapade carries on where the wise man feared to tread 

by S. MORGAN WISEST 



SEVENTEEN wasn’t there the night of the pantie 
raid. She will take your word for almost anything, 
a trusting gentle creature unless roughly handled! 

Seventeen’s axillae, not a bit hard to get at the 
way dresses are made these days, are extremely sen¬ 
sitive. An unskilled finger will get you a well 
deserved clobbering. 

You can’t get any facts out of Seventeen, but at 
least she’ll give you a choice of several attractive 
lies. In our culture, she still thinks of her brothers 
in terms of pest, not cest, and she has left her child¬ 
ish dildoes with her old gym shoes in her boarding- 
school locker. All in all. Seventeen is delighted 
with her great big panda boy with the built-in 
whistle. She’s willing to go steady for at least 
forty-eight hours, and she's far more interested in 
fun than in futures. 

You wanta be the idol of a maiden’s idyll, set 
your sights on Seventeen for this vintage of babe 
is not yet at war with herself. She’s all packed, 
fully equipped, ready, but not at all sure where 
she’s going. She’s happy to date you in jeans at 
the drive-in. If you’re looking for a good girl with 
an eye for making a better one out of her, dial 
Seventeen. 

Her worst feature is that right on the verge of 
pyrexia of the pinna, Seventeen is likely to say: 
“I want a hamburgerl” 



EIGHTEEN is as curvaceous as she’ll ever be. Her 
motility score is static from now on. She is in¬ 
clined to make shrewd comparisons and rate her 
dates down to a hair’s breadth. 

Mechanically, Eighteen is little Miss Fix It. She 
is a whiz with zippers, knows the difference be¬ 
tween a screw-driver and an orange blossom, can 
estimate with amazing accuracy the capacity of 
the average freeloader and how much gas it takes 
to get back to town. 

Don’t court Eighteen too slow. The fact that she 
stands still for you is no sign your personal stock 
is up. Eighteen has quit telling you about last 
night’s bout with some other contender for the 
title. Some Eighteens can go fifteen rounds to a 
draw with never a bead of sweat and leave their 
ape of the evening crying for the towel. 

She s up on art, too, both fine and commercial. 
Many an Eighteen is a connoisseur of etchings, 
has seen some fascinating ones, well framed. 
Eighteen may even suggest you come up and see 
her charcoal studies, with inflammatory results. 

Eighteen, consent or no, is a fairly luscious 
biological bundle. Also she’s getting sweet domestic 
instincts. She will save you five bucks by refrigera¬ 
ting her corsage in aluminum foil and making it 
do for another big night. And, full of little-woman 
homemaking instincts, may suggest getting a bottle 
and going back to her apartment instead of paying 
that outrageous cover charge. About floorshow 
time, you’ve got it made. 
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T HE YALE Clinic of Child Development and, more 
specifically, the Gesell Institute of same have left Es- 
capaders way out on the end of a very pretty limb. Right 
here in the book (YOUTH: The Years From Ten To 
Sixteen) it tells that a girl of fifteen is responsive and 
warns that Miss Sixteen is not as sweet as claimed in song 
and story. Then, whammo! on Page 542 the book ends, leav¬ 
ing the earnest student of the ?nore deadly of the species 
high on the trail of prospective revelations and dry be¬ 
hind the ears. 

Here's our hero, avid for research, and maybe it's Baby's 



NINETEEN is a bouncer with a pretty well-es¬ 
tablished rhythm. She knows her rights and her 
discriminatory powers are sharper (dammit) than 
ever. Very helpful with the needle, she will shorten 
your life while lengthening your pants. Nineteen 
has mastered the tactile relationships. She can 
breathe into your ear and make you think she 
thinks you’re wonderful; and all the while her 
other lobe is calculating how long it will be be¬ 
fore you will be earning a decent salary. 

Nineteen is also a crafty horseplayer. She loves 
you, yes yes, for yourself but, if she’s briefish and 
skitty under the goodnight embrace, you may 
safely construe it as nervousness for that late date 
parked up the street. 

Nineteen likes valuable presents and is not 
above taking them back for something she 
druther have, with hand-woven fantasies as to how 
it came about. 

Dreamboat XIX is hep about life preservers, 
too, and seldom gets caught without at least an 
inner tube in case you run out of gas. 

And, last but the most, Nineteen can meet your 
mother (no undue lid flipping or bowel undula¬ 
tion), etch her momism score afterward in letters 
of fire, and never so much as set a wet glass down 
on the grand piano. Nineteen is a lady! 


\lth birthday. She's standing with reluctant feet, where the 
brook and river meet, toomanhood and childhood fleet. 
How is he to know from^phat this reluctance arises? About 
that river, she might be a fu{l-fledged wetback, veteran of 
many crossings. And as to the fleet, if it's in: secure the 
hatcheries well in advance of date date. 

From notes contributed by subsidized players of the 
field, we here present our findings on the female ages seven¬ 
teen to twenty-one. While we wish you luck, Daddy O with 
the glow, we disclaim all responsibility for discrepancies and 
omissions . Any similarities to real live dolls, however, 
we'll take full credit for. 


TWENTY is a doll of considerable experience and 
firmly channelized drives, particularly when she 
keeps your car and credit card for you while you're 
out of town. Auto erotic activity is unrelated, in 
her mind, to sports car racing. Her road work is 
dependable, control on curves commendable, and 
she’s precision-tooled for high-test fuel. 

Twenty is much more inquiring-minded about 
tribal rites and ceremonies, particularly those cul¬ 
minating in a verbalized “I do!” Twenty will take 
you walking past the jeweler’s show-window; she 
knows that carrots come in bunches and carats in 
points. Inconsistently, same dame is super-co¬ 
operative in your deduction for entertainment. She 
will help you carry your wallet to the high (price) 
dives and romp you into exhaustion while drink¬ 
ing up a week’s pay. 

Her knowledge of ecbole may be based on ex¬ 
perience or purely academic; anyhoo she knows 
the technique inside and out. Pretty fine people, 
Miss Twenty; she’s had it and lost it and got it 
back all over again, better than ever but harder 
to get, and for different and more complex reasons. 

Twenty can do you tremendous good if you’re 
in for the long haul professionally; and (or but) 
Twenty, in instinctive femme fashion, can cushion 
the let-down if you’re forced to settle for less, 
lesser, and least in the career department on your 
way to a comfortable level. 

What’s behind that eye-patch is no mystery to 
Twenty. If she’s half a woman with any clocked 
mileage at all, nine out of eleven cases, she has 
washed the guy’s one presentable shirt in the bath¬ 
room basin, finger pressed at least the collar dry, 
and sent him out to win his small dirty old world 
with a grassroots kiss for luck, commissions or 
matriculation grades. 

With Twenty, those calluses are not from her 
Taylor Tot. Her history of escapes and submissions, 
agreements, understandings, promises, threats, 
hopes, fears and exits; her whole independent en¬ 
tity maintained through the scalding post-adoles¬ 
cent years nominates Twenty as Miss Desirable. 
She should be well educated; you did it. You’d be 
lucky to land her. 

TWENTY-ONE? Steer her to the nearest bar. 
She’ll read her own palm. 

But don’t forget that the mutest shoat knows 
more about you than you’ll ever find out about 
yourself, Elf. 
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TIME OF THE FIRST FIRES (Continued from Page 39) 


believe I had infatuated her. If I 
could somehow believe I had charmed 
her, swept her away. But I knew it 
was not true. I hadn’t. What was I 
to Inge? I was some masculine form 
beside her. I was a means to an end, 
a sexual robot. And nothing else. I 
had no identity. I was the “pickup” 
in the Kinsey Report. She knew in 
two days I would be a hundred miles 
out in the North Sea. And the chances 
were I would never come back. There 
was no life beyond the moment. There 
was only the now. 

“Inge,” I whispered. 

“Yes.” 

“Listen, Inge . . . this can’t, doesn’t 
• . . belong to us now . . . you under¬ 
stand. Later, maybe . . . but not now 
. . . Inge?” 

There was a silence. And the night, 
vast and attendant, gathered about us 
in its brooding consciousness, listen¬ 
ing like a third person. 

“You know, Inge, in America we 
have our circles and we live within 
them. You know what I mean. I mean 
when we meet someone on the street, 
someone we’ve just been introduced 
to, we don’t throw our arms around 
them and kiss them like we would 
someone we love. Or the people we 
meet where we work. They are closer 
to us. We talk about things a little 
more private, a little more personal 
than we would to a stranger. But still 
we don’t love them. We love our 
mother, our father, our brothers. Then 
we grow older and we have sweet¬ 
hearts. And then a few more years 
go by and we’re grown up and by and 
by we find a very special sweetheart 
and we marry them and we have chil¬ 
dren. But we don’t fit any of those. 
We don’t even know each other. Do 
we? And we can’t kid ourselves. We 
can’t. Can we Inge?” 

There was no answer. 

We lay still, buried together in 
the deep caressing bosom of night. 
And the soft, comforting womb of 
dark covered us over. And we slept. 

Then, by and by, the sad forgotten 
walls of city sounds came slowly back 
like a brother with the impinging sheet 
of day. Light broke gradually in the 
east, gently eating the far dark corners 
away until the city, drenched clean 
by the morning dew, returned gray 
and we looked from underneath the 
lids of sleep at brightness. 
“Hahahahahahaha.” 

“What’s so funny?” 

“You, you stupid ass. When are you 
going to grow up?” 

“No one asked your opinion, 
Charlie. You wanted to hear it, so 
there it is. I didn't ask for a critique.” 
“Ahahaha.” 


“All right. Now shut up.” 

“What the hell difference did it 
make why she wanted to sleep with 
you?” 

“To me, all the difference in the 
world.” 

“And what the hell makes you think 
you have the right to set up a stand¬ 
ard and judge everyone else with it?” 

“Why? Because I’m not an animal 
yet, that’s why.” 

“Look. Will you relax a minute. 
Don’t you see what you've done? 
You’re the one who’s distorted the 
whole thing. Not her. Do you know 
why you really couldn’t do it? You 
couldn’t do it because you couldn’t 
believe she was in love with you, and 
then you couldn’t accept the situa¬ 
tion for what it was. That's the real 
reason. You tried to turn the whole 
thing into something it wasn’t, some¬ 
thing idealistic, to make it palatable 
to some puritan conscience you haven’t 
unchained yourself from yet. You had 
to convince yourself of a fantasy — 
that a Danish girl who had never seen 
you before had fallen in love with you 
in one evening. Then I suppose it 
would have been all right. Then you 
could have gone ahead and done it 
and had sweet dreams. But deep down 
you knew you’d be kidding yourself. 
You knew it wasn’t true. And try as 
you would, you couldn’t quite delude 
yourself. You couldn't quite spin a 
sentimental dream around your brain 
and believe in it. So you chucked the 
whole thing, and said it was all wrong. 

“But she didn’t. She was the real¬ 
ist. Inge saw it for what it really was. 
And nothing more. Sure she liked you. 
She wouldn’t have gone to bed with 
you if she hadn’t. You could take one 
look at her face and know she wasn’t 
exactly starved for boy friends. 

“But two days’ liberty is two days’ 
liberty. And how many times do Amer¬ 
ican ships tie up in this port? And 
how often does the 6:16 make the 
Atlantic run from Norfolk to Copen¬ 
hagen? 

“What’s the sense of falling in love 



and then having it all thrown up in 
your face forty-eight hours later? Don’t 
try to fool yourself, Dan. Accept things 
for what they are. You’ll see this a 
lot more clearly, I think. There’s 
beauty in it. There’s more real beauty 
here than you may ever find the rest 
of your life.” 

I went back to Copenhagen the 
next night. And Inge did see me again. 
I bought a bouquet of roses on the 
way to her apartment. But she didn’t 
smile when I gave them to her. She 
didn’t smile in the taxi or at dinner 
or when we came back to her flat. 
The lilt in her eyes was gone. She 
was quiet and her body was stiff and 
unbending. 

We sat on the couch, idly drinking 
schnapps as we listened to Danish 
music on her radio. The hours wore 
on and I discovered the gods in the 
bottle. And as I drained each glass, 
I felt them growing inside me and I 
felt them smote me with the power of 
a fist. And I knew why men drank and 
I was drunk. 

Inge was wearing a strapless cocktail 
dress. And at the end of one long 
piece, I reached over and tilted her 
face toward mine. 

“What’s the matter, Inge?” 

There was no answer. 

“Why were we so close last night 
and so distant now?” 

Her eyes did not move. They were 
strange and disquieting in their watch¬ 
ful fixity. 

“Because I wasn’t thinking last night 
and tonight I am.” 

I looked back at her with a long 
deep look and our faces held fixed 
like reflected mirror images. 

“Inge, I’ve fallen in love with you.” 

The words rushed out from my 
mouth loud and incoherent, forceful 
and unashamed, through the broken 
dikes of pride and self-righteousness. 

I pulled her to me quickly and 
pressed my lips down on hers and I 
clung to her. My wet face touched 
her hair and her neck. My fingers felt 
her soft, moonwhite flesh, warm and 
moving sometimes. My arms and legs 
enmeshed with hers and her gown 
slipped and the sight of her body, 
eager and alive, sent a glow of magic 
through my limbs and traveled to my 
brain. 

We fell back on the couch and 
then the lamp fell to the floor and 
smashed into a thousand pieces. And 
all at once everything ended — as 
if we had been two puppets and sud¬ 
denly our puppet master decided to 
leave and let us go limp. 

She struggled for balance and I 
let go of her and she rose slowly to 
her feet. 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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CAUSE FOR ALARM 

Two Hollywood producers meet on the street after a busy 
day at the studios. The conversation goes something like this: 

“Hello, Lewis. How do you feel?” 

“Terrible, E. C. I’m on my way to the doctor’s now.” 
“What’s your trouble, Lewis?” 

“I didn’t make love to a girl all day!” 

“Ohmigawd, I’ve got to get to my psychiatrist at once!” 
“What’s your trouble, E. C.?” 

“I didn’t even think of making love to a girl all day!” 



ANECDOTES FOR ADULTS 



LOGICAL PRESUMPTION 

One of our favorite bartenders told us about a very proper 
Englishman who came into his place a couple of weeks ago. 
The fellow sat down at the bar, but didn’t order. The bar¬ 
tender, an unusually friendly guy, asked him if he couldn’t 
fix him a drink, on the house. 

The Englishman shook his head. “Tried liquor once,” he 
said. “Didn’t like it.” 

The bartender then offered the Englishman a cigarette. 

“No thank you,” he said. “Tried tobacco once. Didn’t like it.” 

Still trying to be friendly, the bartender asked the English¬ 
man if he would like to join a couple of friends seated at the 
bar in a few hands of poker. 

The Englishman shook his head. “Tried gambling once. 
Didn’t like it. I wouldn’t be sitting in this place at all, but I 
promised my son I would meet him here.” 

“I see,” said the bartender. “Your only child, I assume.” 


from the escapade collection 


TALE FROM THE HILLS 

The census taker called at the shack of a hillbilly 
family in the deep hills of Kentucky. 

“Is your father home?” he asked the little girl who 
answered the door. 

“Naw,” she replied. “Pap’s in jail for making moon¬ 
shine.” 

“Is your mother home?” 

“Naw, Maw’s been in the crazyhouse for nigh onto 
a year now.” 

“Do you have an older sister?” 

“Ya, but she’s in the County Hospital havin’ a 
baby. Baby’s got six toes.” 

“Well, do you have a brother older than you?” 

“Ya, but he’s over to the University.” 

“At the University!” exclaimed the census taker. 
“What’s he studying?” 

“He ain’t studyin’,” answered the little girl. “They’s 
studyin’ him.” 
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dont get smart martin 


THOSE WHO WATCHED (i Continued from Page 27) 


big chance to be recognized 
yeah 

The train stopped. 

“Must be some difficulty up ahead/’ 
someone said. The people sat looking at 
their hands. Someone laughed. 
good concert certainly put a show 
for them 
yeah 

when you hit that jump chorus on 
how high you was reachin for the sky 
whered you learn to play that high 
boy you can really hit em 
yeah 

mr martin can i have your autograph 
i play trumpet and i wonder what 
kind of mouthpiece you use i al¬ 
ways find that a bach . . 
lets get a drink i can use one 

The train started off slowly, seem¬ 
ingly held to the track by a great mag¬ 
netic force. The fans overhead were 
dead. Papers were strewn on the floor. 
Somewhere a sign read: 

DO NOT LITTER 
PENALTY 

He had money then. He had good 
suits and women and money but that 
couldn’t be everything. He played at 
night and drank at night and when it 
was day he slept and rode in trains 
and never played cards. When it went 
down, it was warm and burned his 
throat, and it made him forget what 
happened at night. 

what happened tonight on whisper¬ 
ing lip shot you were reachin 9 for 
something that ain't on the horn 
the boss won't like that better do 
like the rest of us do and play for 
the hipsters they got the loot play 
what they want to hear man did 
you hear em start stompin' when flip 
started playin perdido that's the 
reaction the boss wants you know 
give them what they want to hear 
you know man sex music 

yeah ... all right leave me alone 
. • • i can play my horn can't i i 
dont need anybody tellin' me how 
to play just mind your business 
from here on in 

ok ... ok .. . dont get sore i'm tell¬ 
in you what you'd better watch out 
that's all 
bastard 

The train lurched to a stop. Thirty- 
fourth Street. His stop. The doors 
yawned; he stepped between them and 
onto the platform. He was shaking. He 
had to transfer now. All he had to do 
was to follow the green lights. 


He pushed his way upstairs and into 
the main mass of overheated, squirm¬ 
ing grey people. He looked up. A line 
of green eyes stared into his. 

“What are you worried about? All 
you have to do is meet Bill. That's 
all. Let's go, boy!'' 

He walked into the crowd, follow¬ 
ing an invisible path marked only by 
green Cyclops. He went through the 
wet clothes, wet hats, the grey, wet 
shoes, the grey, the people with the in- 
grown faces who looked at their hands. 

ok you guys this one's goin 9 to be 
good we'll take surrender about like 
this . . . one . . . two . . . martin you 
lay out on this 

lay out what dya mean i 9 m just 
gettin warmed up this is my tune 
man what're you tryin to pull 

you know just lay out lets go . . . 
one . . . two . . . 

The green lights shone softly 
through the greyness of the people. 
His eyes could see but did not want 
to. He bumped into someone. 

“Sorry ... I didn’t see where I was 
goin'.’’ 

“What’s the matter with you, you 
stupid bastard? Why don’t you look 
where you go .... ” 

He left. His ears could no longer 
take the dissonance of abuse. 

give me another drink will ya i 
gotta go on in a few minutes 

He slid into the train just ahead of 
the trapping doors. He stood and 
watched with blank eyes the people 
who sat studying nothingness. 

martin i gave you a chance to be¬ 
come big time rich recognized you 
let me down low look i heard 
about what happened in Philadel¬ 
phia and i wont tolerate it in my 
group there are certain rules my 
men have to observe and obey 

how about my horn playin' tell me 
about that do you want to tell me 
how to play go ahead tell me how 
to play 

you know martin that i feel that an 
artist should be able to express him¬ 
self of course within certain limits 
you have to consider we have a pay¬ 
ing audience in front of us and 
youll have to gear . ... 

yeah . . . i know exactly what you 
mean 


look if i really told you what i 
think of this whole jazz at town hall 
crap i'd tell you it stunk to . . . 

get out i'll see to it that you never 
make another cent playin' as long 
as you live you'll never . . . 

He was clutching the support rail. 
The blood had drained from his long 
fingers and his mouth felt dry. His 
hand fumbled in his breast pocket 
searching for a cigarette. He found 
one and put it to his lips. Everyone 
looked at him. Their vacant eyes re¬ 
flected a sign: 

NO SMOKING 
PENALTY 

He grinned sheepishly. No one 
laughed. T hey turned inward again, 
content to study their hands. 

i played with jazz at town hall for 
a year and i 9 ve been with charlie 
barnet and woodie and lot of big 
bands i can read anything and 

just a year huh . . . how come you're 
not with them now 

well you see me and the boss got 
into a little disagreement and well 
man you know how it is 

what kind of disagreement 

look i tell you i can play anything 
in your book 

who are you tryin' to kid you're 
hittin' the bottle and i know it you 
just haven't got it for my band 

me drink you know man that i oc¬ 
casionally touch . . . 

you're a wino look i told ya i can't 
use a lush in this band 

i wouldn't play in your band for all 
the loot in the world you take your 
little rinky dink music and feed it 
to the squares i don't need your 
kind of money for nothin' 

you'll never make another 
you'll never make 
you'll never 

His stop. He stepped out. 

“Okay, now you’re here. He said 
he'll be upstairs in the bar across the 
street from Charlie’s. I wonder if he's 
got some work, record date, or may¬ 
be just a club date?'* 

(Continued on Page 63) 




LIGHT, DRY, WITH NOBILITY (Continued from Page 23) 


“The opposite, Senor, I wish to ex¬ 
tend an invitation. It would be a pleas- 
use to show our family vineyard. And 
give you a chance to taste and buy —” 

“Took you long enough. What 
wine?” 

“A Riesling, Senor.” 

“Describe it.” 

“Light, dry, with nobility.” 

“You start to make sense,” said the 
Count. “Price?” 

Mateo quoted. 

The Count asked with false indif¬ 
ference, “How many barrels?” 

“Five thousand are available, 
Senor.” 

“Right quantity,” said the Count. 
He was French, but he had taken on 
the clipped language of New York 
executives. “Where’s the vineyard?” 

Mateo made a vague gesture. “It 
is out of the way, Senor. About thirty 
miles.” 

The Count walked away. “Send me 
a sample. To the Carrera Hotel.” 

“It is not possible to send a sample. 
We have other buyers arriving this 
afternoon. You must come now.” 

The Count stopped, adjusting his 
initialed handkerchief. He didn’t 
have an appointment until the next 
day. The man’s price was dirt cheap. 
“You’ve transportation?” 

**Si. It will be at my expense.” 
Mateo called a taxi. Soon they r groaned 
along an avenida and out of the city. 
The Count, ensconced in the sunken 
taxi seat, let the vehicle nose onto a 
dust road, then swing into a path. 
Presently, there was a dead end. The 
taxi stopped. Mateo got out and paid 
the driver. 

After the car left, the Count said, 
"I see no vineyards.” 

“We must walk on foot.” Mateo’s 
hands traveled up a steep mountain. 
A trail spiraled upward, losing itself 
among eucalyptus trees and thorny 
bushes. “It is not far, Senor” 

The Count disliked walking, especi¬ 
ally with the prospect of the heat 
shimmering on the mountain top. He 
was just past thirty-five, with a layer 
of fat over his stomach. He was a bon 
vivant, who liked his meals with wine 
and his trips by automobile. But he 
was younger than Mateo, and a flicker 
of adventure made him accept the 
challenge of a hike. Besides, there was 
the cheap wine. He ordered, “You 
lead the way.” 

(< Bueno. It will be worth your 
while.” 

The Count followed in small, quick 
steps, tiring soon. The heat had al¬ 
ready started. Chilean winter heat. 
The Count paused, first to loosen his 
polka-dotted tie; next, to remove hh 


jacket and finally, to mop his forehead 
with his kerchief. He wore a fine pink 
shirt with initials on it, but the shirt 
was wet now, clinging to his body. 

Before all, he seemed to have mis¬ 
judged the distance. When he arrived 
at the point he had thought to be the 
summit, it wasn’t the summit at all. 
He stood still, with pain stabbing his 
side. “How far?” 

“Que calor! What heat!” Mateo said. 
But he didn’t sweat at all. He still wore 
his blue pilot jacket. 

“How far?” 

“We have only marched two hours. 
It is not much more.” Mateo went on. 

Two hours later, the Count stopped 
again. “I’m not used to this.” 

“That is true, Senor. You are not a 
peasant.” 

“What?” 

“You called M*aria a peasant, si? 
You used the word as an insult. The 
word made her cry even more than the 
wet uniform. She had tears like a child, 
yet she will be my wife next month.” 

The Count opened his mouth with 
astonishment, but the other had al¬ 
ready gone on. “I want to go back,” 
the Count called hoarsely. 

“It is not far,” Mateo answered. 
And went on. 

The Count did not dare to return 
alone. He couldn’t risk it. He might 
get lost. The heat had broiled the 
strength out of him, and he would 
never find his way out of this infernal 
plateau, with its old lava burning 
through the soles of his shoes, with its 
thorny bushes that pricked his knees. 
An instinct told him that Mateo would 
be the lesser danger. “Mateo!” the 
Count’s voice cried. “Wait for me!” 
The blue blur at the horizon seemed 
to pause, and the Count staggered for¬ 
ward, his eyes almost shut against the 
glaring sun. 

He began to regret the incident in 
the plane. By smashing the jug, he had 
actually destroyed the passengers’ water 
supply. They had flown over plateaus 
like these, and an emergency landing 
could have come out badly. Maybe he 



would admit to Mateo now that he 
hadn’t done it on purpose. He had 
meant no harm. The smashed jug had 
been a reflex of his elbows. He never 
drank water, and people who did, had 
always seemed a little absurd to him. 
When you were born in France, you 
drank wine — rich, red Burgundies, 
and cool Roses and sweet, golden 
Sauternes. You knew the warm, bitter 
Chiantis from Italy, Rhine wines and 
vintages from the Loire, Rhone and 
Moselle. 

The Count licked a dirt crust from 
his lips. Wobbling forward, he was 
astonished that his eyes sought water 
now. But there was no brook, no lake, 
no river. The valley which Mateo had 
promised wasn’t in sight, nor the 
valley they had come from. 

There was Mateo’s solemn face 
again, through a fog. “It is only one 
more hour, Senor.” 

The Count let himself to the ground. 
It was powder dry. Mateo did not sit 
down. Standing over the count, he 
pulled open his leather bag and with¬ 
drew a canteen. He shook the canteen 
a little, then removed the stopper. 
The Count watched, eyes squinting 
with agony, as the Chilean put the 
canteen to his lips. The water down 
Mateo’s throat made little gurgling 
sounds in the stillness. 

The Count wanted to speak. But he 
had difficulties with his throat, and his 
tongue stuck to the walls of his mouth. 

“You will soon receive a better vin¬ 
tage, Senor.” 

“Please,” the Count managed. 
“Now.” 

“You never touch water, you told 
Maria.” 

“Please.” 

Mateo drained his canteen. “If I 
desert you,” he said slowly, “You 
would perish.” 

“I know, I know —” 

“You know very little, Senor Count. 
You still do not understand how ele¬ 
mentary water is. You only consider 
your own thirst. You do not remember 
that without agua, there would not be 
grapes for wines. Nor grain for the 
bread you ate with your brunch. Nor 
the cafe you had afterwards. Without 
water, there would not —” 

“Stop! I can’t bear —” 

“There would not even exist don¬ 
keys, the stupid donkeys you called 
South Americans. Now get up. We 
must reach Maria before darkness. She 
is already at the house —” 

The Count struggled to his feet. 
“I’m finished —” 

Mateo took his arm, plodding for¬ 
ward rhythmically, stubbornly. “Let 
us be sensible. Soon we are in our cool, 
fertile valley. After you have tasted 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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STORYVILLE (Continued from Page 25) 


teens, he manipulated the ivories at 
The Frenchman’s, a black-and-tan 
nitery at the intersection of Villere 
and Bienville. Jelly Roll, right up to 
his death in 1941, maintained that he 
“invented jazz in 1902” while perform¬ 
ing at The Frenchman’s and neighbor¬ 
ing Storyville bordellos. The state¬ 
ment. of course, is untrue, but no one 
denies that Jelly Roll was a potent 
force in shaping rhythmic styles of 
the period. 

Prior to Jelly, the immortal King 
Oliver, whom Louis Armstrong classi¬ 
fies as his idol and only real musical 
mentor, blew a wild cornet in the ane- 
room of the 25 Club, and the almost 
legendary barber-turned-cornetist, Bud¬ 
dy Bolden, lent spice to French Quar¬ 
ter dances, weddings and kindred cele¬ 
brations with his inspired renditions 
of early rags, marches and quadrilles. 
Bolden was a leader in the jazz move¬ 
ment until 1907, when he “flipped,” if 
we may be permitted to use modern 
bop terminology, and was confined to 
an asylum. 

Only trombonist Willie Cornish 
could read music in the Buddy Bolden 
Band of the early 1890s. He’d learn 
a new number and painstakingly teach 
it to the others. The boys would then 
kick the piece around, with Bolden’s 
cornet leading the way in what, ac¬ 
cording to friend Bunk Johnson, him¬ 
self a good man with a horn, was a 
powerful facile style not since dupli¬ 
cated. 

One of the earliest white jazz groups, 
the Spasm Band, organized by Harry 
Gregson about 1895, likewise had but 
one man who could read. This was 
Emile Lacomb, better known as Stale- 
bread Charley, who wasn’t much of a 
jazzman but who could coax a fairly 
recognizeable tune out of his home¬ 
made fiddle. His sidekick, Charley 
Stein, who rang a cowbell, thumped 
an old kettle and rattled a gourd filled 
with rocks, provided the Spasm out¬ 
fit’s basic percussion. Stein later made 
a name for himself as a jazz drummer, 
using regulation equipment. 

Most historians agree that jazz 
wasn’t played in Storyville on a re¬ 
gular basis until 1910, when Billy 
Phillips, the be-jeweled owner of the 
notorious 101 Ranch at Iberville and 
Franklin Streets, hired a four-piece 
jazz band to entertain nightly. Com¬ 
peting clubs quickly hired similar 
groups and, by 1912, the “County” 
rocked regularly from dusk until dawn 
to the strains of Maple Leaf Rag , An¬ 
vil Chorus, Shadow Rag, Buddy Bol¬ 
den’s Blues and other early hot clas¬ 
sics. The initial Storyville groups 
were predominantly brass bands, some¬ 


times with a fiddle but seldom with a 
piano and never with a sax. The 
original Olympia Band, for example, 
which enjoyed tremendous popularity 
m Storyville haunts for more than a 
decade, was composed of valve trom¬ 
bone, cornet, clarinet and drums. 
Bunk Johnson’s Superior Band, per¬ 
haps the best in the French Quarter 
between 1905 and 1912, used cornet, 
trombone, clarinet, drums, string bass! 
guitar and fiddle. 

Although bands were the rule at the 
cabarets, sporting houses employed 
them only for special parties. The 
bordello was mostly the pianists’ do¬ 
main. The quip, “Don’t tell my mother 
I’m a bond salesman; she thinks I’m 
making an honest living playing piano 
in a whorehouse,” recalls the fact that 
there were good nights when top men 
like Jelly Roll and Tony Jackson 
pocketed as much as $100 in tips. 

Every brothel pianist had his own 
version of the Naked Dance, an early- 
evening come-on designed to get the 
boys and girls “in the mood” for the 
fairly adult game of post office which 
came later. Usually performed on a 
table or high platform, the girl who 
did the high-kicking steps wore stock¬ 
ings and nothing else. The tempo was 
extremely fast and pianists often used 
these specialties in piano contests, fre¬ 
quently staged on Saturday nights, to 
try and “cut” each other. Much more 
polyrhythmic and complex than the 
conventional jazz piano style, some ob¬ 
servers believe that the improvisations 
swung at these contests gradually 
evolved into boogie-woogie. 

The Naked Dance was a favorite of 
the customers at Madam White’s or¬ 
nate, mirrored Mahogany Hall, where 
most of the big names in early jazz 
pianodom played at one time or 
another. Kid Ross, talented white 88- 
er, played there for years. So did Rich¬ 
ard M. Jones and Clarence and Spen¬ 
cer Williams, the latter pair the com¬ 



posers of Basin Street Blues and Ma¬ 
hogany Hall Stomp . 

Lulu White was an octoroon, not 
too attractive but always spectacular. 
The Blue Book, Baedecker of Story¬ 
ville night life published by Tom 
Anderson and usually containing forty 
or fifty pages of outspoken chit-chat 
anent brothels, assignation houses, sa¬ 
loons, liquor and pimp-prostitute re¬ 
lations, once described Lulu’s appear¬ 
ance as startling, like witnessing the 
electrical display on the Cascade at 
the late St. Louis Exposition.” 

Much apart from Lulu White's 
brownstone brothel and the many 
similar high-class palaces which lined 
Basin and Customhouse Streets were 
the dingy one-and two-room cribs of 
St. Louis, Treme, Morais and North 
Robertson Streets. Here only the 
blues were played, and often the 
wandering piano men who frequented 
such joints knew only a single blues 
tune. But they could improvise end¬ 
less variations and when someone 
called for a new piece they would play 
the same blues in a different tempo, 
maybe ad-libbing a new introduction. 
Several jazz classics were composed in 
this manner. 

When one of the cribs landed an 
especially adept improviser they would 
set up a “Ham-Kick Night.” For such 
an attraction the pianist would play 
hours-long improvisations on a single 
blues, while the various “hostesses” 
performed the exciting Ham-Kick 
Dance. This was a take-off on the 
ages-old “fertility dance,” the per¬ 
formers sensuously weaving up close 
to the customers and ultimately hold¬ 
ing one leg high in the air. In the 
case of the Ham-Kick Dance the high¬ 
est bidder won the suspended “ham.” 

Several of the French Quarter spots 
employed orchestras, John Robich- 
aux’s aggregation being probably the 
most famous. As early as 1904 the 
Arlington Annex, a cafe on Iberville, 
advertised a “Typical Southern Darky 
Orchestra” playing “All the Latest 
Musical Selections Nightly.” But these 
groups were somewhat on the legiti¬ 
mate side and, although they oc¬ 
casionally played a Scott Joplin rag, 
the music they offered wasn’t jazz. 

The history of the word jazz, spell¬ 
ed “jass” in the early days, isn’t clear. 
Some etymologists say it is an old 
Creole term meaning “speed up” or 
“hurry.” Others insist it was original¬ 
ly a common synonym for another 
four-letter word with a quite obscene 
connotation. Whatever its origin, it 
appears to have first been applied to 
music about 1900, when Jock Robin¬ 
son, proprietor of the Haymarket 
Dance Hall on Customhouse Street, 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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The stinker! He gave me a check for $500 but it came back 
from the bank marked insufficient fun!’” 
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The Menswear Industry Has Gone 
Through A Modest Revolution. 
Now, It Hopes To Make It Perma¬ 
nent. Have You The "Natural 
Look"? 
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Today, the Ivy Leaguer is on a pedestal 
Pastel shirts have done an off-to-buffalo 
Comfort is the keynote in sports clothes 
The Old School tie is narrow, conservative 
Bright plumage: the colorful waistcoat 
Swagger coats are right for sports car wear 
Shoulders ? Not unless they’re your own 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



like a cock o’ the walk, modern man dons brighter plumage 


T HERE is a story that James Stewart, scheduled to play a college under¬ 
graduate, vintage 1913, saw a photograph of a Yale Class of that era 
on display at Brooks Brothers, Madison Avenue, New York City. T hat s 
the kind of suit I need for my new picture,” he is supposed to have said, to 
which the salesperson replied, “Go upstairs and ask for our model Number 
Three. We’ve never been out of stock on it.” 

This may seem mildly funny to the disinterested bystander, but to the men s 
apparel industry, it is no laughing matter. For the past year, The American 
Institute Of Men’s And Boys’ Wear, headed by Willard Cole, dynamic presi¬ 
dent of Lytton’s, a famous Chicago department store, has been hitting the 
hustings in an effort to raise $5,000,000 for an advertising and publicity cam¬ 
paign aimed at capturing a larger share of the consumer’s dollar for the men’s 
and boys’ industries. 

Regardless of the success of this effort, it is also true that in the past few 
years there has been a modest revolution taking place as far as men’s fashions 
have been concerned. None of these changes, of course, has had an impact on 
the world comparable to those breathless stories out of Paris, New York and 
Hollywood telling what has been done or not done to the height of milady s 
hemline or the contours of her derrierre or bosom. For many generations, man 
has been compared unfavorably to the birds, the beasts and the Rhesus mon¬ 
keys, whe?e the male was distinguished by his brighter physical appearance 
vis-a-vis the female. The male of homo sapiens, it was contended, sat around 
supinely in his white shirt and grey flannel suit while his wife and daughter 
made a shambles of the family clothing budget. 

Mr. Cole and his compatriots have naturally viewed this situation with a 
considerable amount of well-bred alarm. At the same time, they have not 

(Continued on next page) 
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REVOLUTION (Continued from Page 49) 


wanted to fan the flames of the quiet 
revolution too strenuously, lest they 
would fan them out. Put any man 
alone in front of a mirror and he will 
preen himself. Accuse the same man 
of being overly interested in “fashion’' 
and he will head for the sage brush like 
a frightened jack rabbit. 

Nevertheless, there have been periods 
during the past two years when it has 
been impossible to obtain men’s shirts 
of certain pastel shades because demand 
has so greatly exceeded supply. The 
American male has been on what — for 
him, at least — has amounted to a “jag’’ 
as far as fancy vests, oversized jewelry, 
walking shorts and something called 
the “Natural Look” are concerned. 

This “Natural Look” is a synthesis 
of many trends, some old, some new. 
The average man was once about as 
interested in men’s fashions as he w r as 
in the selection of the successor to the 
Dalai Lama. But, different times, dif¬ 
ferent outlooks. 

The phrase, “Natural Look,” covers 
almost as much territory as the Union 
of Socialistic Soviet Republics. It was 
embodied in the Ivy League suit, circa 
1913, which had a three button jacket, 
minus padding in the shoulders, with 
narrow-legged trousers minus front 
pleats. It has long been the uniform 
of eastern university students and grad¬ 
uates, but it had to be modified to meet 
national acceptance. 

It could not be worn nationally until 
men began bragging about their diets. 
Guys who were spreading wanted plenty 
of padding in the shoulders to add 
width and double breasted jackets to 
camouflage girth. Even today, the aver¬ 
age American male insists on some pad¬ 
ding in the shoulders of his single 
breasted suit, although the amount of 
padding is negligible when compared 
with the once popular “drape shape.” 
The “Natural Look,” then, starts bas¬ 
ically with a three button, single 
breasted suit, slightly padded in the 
shoulders, slightly tapered in the trou¬ 
sers, and generally dark in shade. 

This reliance on “charcoal frills” in 
suits simply seems, to use the vernac¬ 
ular, that men have decided that there 
is something “neat” about a close 
trimmed suit in a dark shade of grey, 
brown or even green. It has had inter¬ 
esting influences on everything else a 
man wears. 

A group of men, all dressed in dark 
suits, white shirts and plain ties would 
represent nothing more nor less than 
the popular conception of an under¬ 
takers’ convention. Shirts, therefore, 
have changed both in color and collar. 

In color, pink had its hey-dey and is 
still strong as a “fill-in” item in men’s 


wardrobes. Light purple, called “helio¬ 
trope” or “mauve” by manufacturers 
and retailers who felt that “lavender” 
was a sissy word ran fast and hard and 
faded soon. Light green came up, under 
the generic term “mint” given it by 
those who felt that the name “green” 
might have bilious connotations. Mild 
variations of pink, blue, grey, yellow, 
tan and orange are in the picture, 
although you might have difficulty in 
recognizing any of them under such 
advertised names as “shrimp,” “corn,” 
“rust,” “sky,” “cognac,” “granite” or 
“tobacco.” 

Men have discovered that a collar 
style cari accomplish a useful camouflage 
job. The man with the narrow face 
and long, thin neck has found that a 
round point, short collar, riding high 
on his neck and fastened below the 
necktie knot with a pin, will remove 
his oversized Adam’s Apple from public 
view. The man with the round face 
and broad neck has switched to a collar 
which slopes perceptibly from back to 
front, with collar points spread farther 
apart than normal, which has the effect 
of making his neck look less like a fire 
hydrant. There are, in short, collar 
styles designed to bring out the best 
and conceal the worst in every man’s 
face and neck. 

Single breasted charcoal toned suits 
and smaller collars on pastel shirts 
have influenced neckties. Wide cravats, 
with huge floral designs, tied in large 
“Windsor” knots, have given way to 
narrow ties in “neat” patterns. Nor¬ 
mally, these patterns are small and in¬ 
conspicuous, with the background of 
the tie picking up and accenting the 
shade of the suit, and the design pick¬ 
ing up the shade of the shirt. 

So far, we have been neat, but not 
bold. That’s where the matter of jew¬ 
elry has come in. Tie pins have become 
flamboyant and the double, or “French” 
cuff shirt has become increasingly pop¬ 
ular so that more men would have a 
reason for wearing oversized cuff links. 
Pins and links have included every¬ 
thing in their designs from hiero¬ 
glyphics meaning “I love you” to life 
sized replicas of bumble bees and semi¬ 
precious stones half the size of a 
walnut. 

As coat shoulders have narrowed, so 
have hat brims. Sox can be purchased 
which pick up the colors of suit, shirt 
and tie. Shoes are dark, with a new 
emphasis on comfort which substitutes 
moccasin styling for the old brogans 
that laced up the front. 

In smaller towns where everybody 
from the president of the firm down to 
the newest sweeper can get to and from 
work in a matter of minutes, sport 
shirts are being worn to business. Some 


men make concessions to the past by 
sporting “convertible” collars, with 
which a necktie can be worn if neces¬ 
sary. Even the term, “sport shirt,” seems 
to be a misnomer, since many more of 
them are being worn around the home 
and office than are worn by men en¬ 
gaged in sports. 

Today, the number of men who own 
or rent houses of their own is astro¬ 
nomically high compared with any 
period in our history. Unfortunately, 
the hourly wages that must be paid to 
other men who paint houses, lay lino¬ 
leum, take care of lawns, erect fences, 
repair faulty plumbing and re-shingle 
roofs are also astronomically high. “Do- 
it-yourself” has therefore become the 
order of the day and night for millions 
of new recruits. 

These recruits are fussy. They want 
to wear something washable that will 
be practical for lawn-mowing and still 
not look disreputable to wear while 
flopping in a lawn chair, waiting for 
the steak to broil on the back yard 
grill. They want something halfway 
between old fashioned work clothing 
and modern sports apparel, and they 
are finding it in increasing supply — 
shirts and slacks and shorts, reinforced 
with rivets and made with extra pockets 
here and there to hold screw drivers, 
hammers, extra nozzles and empty mar¬ 
tini glasses. 

There is also the matter of shorts 
versus slacks. For years, it has been said 
that the Good Lord must have been 
looking the other way when He fash¬ 
ioned the masculine knee-cap and leg. 
Nevertheless, men’s shorts — “walking,” 
Bermuda” and what have you — seem 
here to stay. They will not, it is gen¬ 
erally agreed, be acceptable for business 
wear or entrance into the better saloons 
for a long time to come. However, in 
suburban communities, country clubs 
and resorts, they now threaten to be¬ 
come the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion when the days are hot. 

Even in his intimate apparel, homo 
sapiens is going in for the unusual. 
Pajamas gaily imprinted with gorgeous 
eyes and red lips, with hearts or with 
female puppets dancing on strings and 
other unusual themes are selling faster 
than they can be produced. Underwear 
shorts patterned with anything from 
red ants to designs that have to be 
peddled from under the counter are 
best sellers. 

These are a few r of the changes that 
have manifested themselves in men’s 
apparel. Of course, no small part of 
the credit must be given to the feminine 
influence. Menswear manufacturers, 
bowing to milady, are showing women 
in much of their advertising, often 
coupled with a not too subtle appeal 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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“When we finish these, it will be time for before-dinner drinks” 






by MACK REYNOLDS 



outlawed everywhere , it can still be found — 
if you want to lose your mind 


ABSINTHE 
WITHOUT LEAVE 


Last bottle we saw in the States was 
down New Orleans way. It had orig- 
inally been made in Switzerland, was 
180 proof and sold for one hundred 
dollars fiat. That was before the war, 
when the dollar had buying power. 

There are those who would say it 
was worth it. 

And there are those who would say 
anyone stupid enough to put away 
absinthe ought to be put away himself 
for his own good. 

It makes for quite a controversy. 
Ernest Hemingway, a lad who has the 
reputation of having sucked on a few 
bottles in his day, gives the green light 
to the green stuff. Remember Robert 
Jordan and his “rare drink” in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls? On the other 
hand, Percy Wren who wrote Beau 
Geste and a flock of other Foreign 
Legion novels sees it in a different 
light. In fact, according to Wren, it 
was absinthe that drove the Legion* 
aires to cafard, a desert mental col¬ 
lapse bred of monotony, heat and the 
green liqueur. 

But the deciding vote w r as cast by 
Uncle Sam who, as far back as 1912, 
passed laws against its consumption or 
even its importation. Comes under the 
head of narcotics, says Uncle. 

Let’s start at the beginning. Your 
nearest encyclopedia will give you 
something like this: an emerald-green 
toxic liqueur distilled from wormwood 
and other aromatics, including angelica 
root, sweet-flag root, star anise, and 
dittany, which have been macerated 
and steeped in alcohol. Excessive con¬ 
sumption of absinthe affects the diges¬ 
tive organs and nerve centers and may 


produce delirium and idiocy. Its man¬ 
ufacture and sale were prohibited by 
Switzerland (1908) and France (1915), 
formerly the chief producers. 

Which tells some of the story, but 
not all of it. It was through no mistake 
that absinthe was once the mo'st pop¬ 
ular liqueur in the world. 

For absinthe makes the heart grow 
fonder; makes getting high, higher; 
makes with no hangover comes morn¬ 
ing. True enough, if you put it away 
by the bottle, day after day, you’ll wind 
up with mush where your brains used 
to be, which happened to famed French 
artist Toulouse-Lautrec. He should 
have known better. Absinthe should be 
treated with respect. 

It’s the wormwood that makes the 
difference between absinthe and such 
imitations as Pernod, Berger and Herb- 
sainte. And there are those who claim 
it’s possible to procure your own worm¬ 
wood at the corner drug store and dose 
up Pernod to make it the real stuff. 
And the answer to that is if you didn’t 
get the right dosage you’d probably 
wind up in the nut factory that much 
the sooner. 

Wormwood oil, derived from the 
artemisia absinthium plant, is the in¬ 
gredient which places absinthe head 
and shoulders above all other alcoholic 
beverages when it comes to pure effect. 
And it’s also the ingredient that scat¬ 
ters your marbles, given time. Used 
since ancient times as an insect repel¬ 
lent and until fairly recently for 
intestinal worms and other medicinal 
purposes, it has a very bitter taste 
which helps in recognizing real ab¬ 
sinthe from its imitators. 


Which brings us to the taste of the 
stuff. 

Absinthe isn’t the kind of tipple 
usually taken to right off-hand by the 
American drinker. For one thing, it’s 
impossible to take straight unless 
you've got a cast iron tummy. It runs 
140 proof and up, which makes it al¬ 
most twice as strong as blended 
whiskey. 

By the time you’ve diluted it down 
it’s changed from emerald-green to 
kind of a milky appearance and tastes 
particularly of anis. If you don’t know 
what anis is like, go to the corner 
liquor store and get a bottle of Anis¬ 
ette or Pernod. You’ll notice an imme¬ 
diate difference between absinthe and 
your usual joy juice when it hits bot¬ 
tom. A soothing warmth spreads right 
on through in a manner probably 
never contemplated by the God Baccus 
when he was dreaming up alcohol. 

There’s more than one way of taking 
the green liqueur. The most usual is 
to put an ounce or so in a glass and 
slowly drip water into it, the slower 
the better, until you have four or five 
parts of water to one of absinthe. 

The Spanish, whose sweet tooth is 
involved even in their liquoring, go 
into more of a production. They put 
a lump of sugar in a spoon and drip 
cold water over it until the sugar is 
completely melted away. However, for 
the American palate the stuff is sweet 
enough as it comes. 

In the old days, when New Orleans 
was the absinthe imbibing center of 
the western hemisphere, it made itself 
felt in local cocktails. The famous 
(Continued on Page 64 ) 
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RAINY DAY 

no weather is inclement if the girl is pretty enough 


Watching a gray sky through streaming windows 
one recent day, Escapade noted, philosophically, 
that into each life some rain must fall. And, 
naturally, that led to the question, "What does a 
pretty girl do on a rainy day?” Throwing our 
vast research facilities into the project of finding 
out, we came up with the answer, complete 
with pictorial proof of its correctness. 








First, just like anyone else, a pretty girl wakes on a rainy day just like she wakes on a 
sunny day. But, unlike shoe clerks, mechanics and magazine editors, she doesn’t have to 
venture outside. Instead, she sensibly stays inside where it’s warm and cozy and the wave 
won t come out of her hair. She performs a few perfunctory exercises, to get the blood 
stirring; dawdles around with toothbrush and coffeepot, and reads and relaxes until the 
sun comes out. Then, and only then, does she bound into the sun-filled patio and 
breathe deeply and happily of the rain-washed air. If the sun stays put, she may complete 
her dressing and venture forth in search of fun and light-hearted adventure. Or she 

may not, according to her mood. 
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One thing we learned: many of the irksome rules and 
regulations that guide the lives of most of us do not apply 
to girls, if they’re pretty enough. We thought of this as 
we plodded home through the rain, water trickling down 
inside our collar and squishing in our shoes. 








“Leaving already, Mr. Griffitt? The fun hasn’t started yet!” 


“. ..er ...ah... you got home early, dear. How nice... 
this is Miss Kramisli. Goodnight, Miss Kramish...” 
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“Making out? Or is she like her mother?” 







FIRST FIRES 

(Continued from Page 42) 

“You’re going to go. Now. You’re 
not staying tonight, Daniel.” Then 
she turned her back and lit a cigarette. 

It was the first time I could remem¬ 
ber her saying my name. 

In the parlor mirror, I could see 
her standing smoking in the next 
room, her face still and placid, but 
drained of all warmth. The rest of 
it rushed together in my mind. I 
had gone back and said goodbye and 
she had kissed me. Then I was in the 
hallway and starting down the stairs 
and she had said something. It was 
said softly and I didn’t hear it dis¬ 
tinctly. But it sounded like, “Can you 
find your way?” 

So here we were, Inge and I, frozen 
for the instant, waiting for my answer 
in the expressionless lights of this 
little hallway in Denmark. 

Out on the waterfront, seagulls 
were circling in the quiet harbor tides 
and in a little while I knew I would 
be on the Rendova watching them. 
There would be nothing to remember 
her by, no picture or handkerchief 
or glove, just an address scribbled in 
Danish and some memories that would 
vanish slowly like the sight of an old 
man. 

So I turned around and looked at 
her once more, framed in the grace¬ 
ful streaming light that rushed from 
her doorway. It traced a pattern in her 


hair, flowed to her shoulders, around 
her body and printed a long blue sil¬ 
houette on the floor. 

Out beyond the timeless city, a 
train, bound for the continent, wailed 
back its lonely cry. Life drifted away 
unseen, like a plume of white smoke, 
a whispy trail of cloud. 

And I said, “Yes, Inge.” 
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NOBILITY 

(Continued from Page 45) 

our wine from Maria’s hand, you can 
rest and return by motor car.” 

The Count did not know how long 
it took him to reach the end of the pla¬ 
teau. A footpath finally descended in 
serpentines, and through the haze of 
dust and evening mist, the Count could 
distinguish the palms, the magnolia 
and pepper trees, and finally, vine¬ 
yards. The Count felt no joy, no relief, 
only the torture of his legs. His feet 
were swollen, and his ankles and toes 
were raw. He could no longer speak, 
for his lips had blistered. He teetered 
past the first houses, shivering with 
sweat. 

Mateo helped him through a gate. 
The Count was at the end of his 
strength, but he could still discern 
scents — blooming flowers? It was al¬ 
most dark when they entered a portal 
and a door. Mateo’s hand was con¬ 
stantly on his arm now, helping up a 


flight of stairs, along a balcony and 
down again. 

Mateo led him into a tiled patio. 
“We are reaching the wine, Senor.” 

The Count swayed, his lips forming 
a question, “Where, Mateo?” Now the 
Count fell to his knees, heaved himself 
up, fell again, until Mateo helped him 
to his feet. Now Mateo’s hands were 
at the Count’s head, pointing. The 
Count opened his eyes. He saw a low 
fountain, with water trickling into a 
mosiac basin. “You are looking at the 
wine, Senor.” 

For a fraction of a second, the Count 
stared at his guide. 

“Drink it and you will see.” 

The Count, all agony, crawled to¬ 
ward the fountain. At the basin, his 
legs buckled again, but his head was 
close to the water now. He began to 
drink, to drink and drink, to take long 
draughts and short draughts, and as 
he sucked up this wonderful wetness, 
it seemed like all the Burgundies and 
Sauternes and Chiantis rolled into one 
extraordinary vintage. 

Now Mateo drank, too, then called 
out, “Is it not like my description? 
Light, dry, with nobility?” And when 
the Count nodded across the fountain, 
Mateo exclaimed, “Bueno! Now I will 
let you have our Riesling! Maria! El 
vino!” 

And there was Maria’s brown, round 
hand again, eagerly holding a glass 
toward him. 
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ATTENTION COLLEGIANS: 

Entries will be accepted for Escapade’s 
Creative Writing Contest for Collegians 
through the month of November. Entries 
postmarked later than midnight, Novem¬ 
ber 30, can not be accepted, under the 
Contest Rules. 

1. Any bona fide student at a college or 
university in the continental United States 
is eligible. Noms de plume cannot be used. 

2. Articles or fiction may be submitted, 
not to exceed 2000 words in length. 

3. Monthly winners will be published 
through March, 1957. A prize of $100 will 
be paid to each monthly winner. 

4. A Grand Prize of $500 will be paid to 
the author of the best story or article pub¬ 
lished during the six months of the Con¬ 
test. 

5. Only one manuscript may be submitted 
by each entrant in the Contest. 

6. All entries must be mailed to Collegi¬ 
ate Writing Contest , Escapade Magazine , 
Suite 205-210, 8511 Sunset Boulevard , Los 
Angeles 46, California. 

The Editors of Escapade are the sole judges of 
entries, which should be slanted toward the 
Escapade format. While Escapade assumes no 
responsibility for submitted manuscripts, en¬ 
tries will be returned provided a self-address¬ 
ed and stamped envelope is included with 
each submission. 
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NOTICE 


The selection of 
items described 
on these pages 
was made with the 
discriminating 
Escapader in mind 
Mail order checks 
and money orders 
should not be 
sent to us, but 
direct to the 
manufacturer or 
distributor. 


ZIPLOC WATCH STRAP 

Something new in leather 
watch straps is the Ziploc, 
which zips to fit the 
wrist perfectly, and locks. 

Put it on or take it off 

quickly. Expands to fit 
over any hand. Saves time, 
lasts longer, gives more 
comfort. Finest quality 
leathers and superb work- 

manship. Easily attached 
to any watch. Available 
in calf, pigskin or English 
boar at $ 2 . 00 , alligator at 
$ 4 . 00 . Postpaid shipment. 

The Ziploc Co., Dept. 103 , 

880 Bergen Ave., Jersey 
City 6 , N. J. 


POCKET ALARM WATCH 

A pocket alarm watch makes 
a useful gift for any man. This 
seven jewel Swiss watch can 
be set on the quarter hour, rings 
with a sharp, clear tone. 

Back opens to form a stand, 
makes watch double as a desk 
or night table clock. Lumin¬ 
ous dial and hands. Size makes 
this item handy for 
business or sportsmen. Rug¬ 
ged and reliable, here's a 
watch that will get you up 
in time to catch an early 
train or early trout. $ 13.25 
postpaid, from Prince Enter¬ 
prises, Suite G, 103 Park 
Ave., New York 17 , N. Y. 


FISHING RACK 

Enjoy fishing equipment 
year 'round in this hand¬ 
some show rack. Displays and 
protects up to 5 rods of 
any type. Sponge rub¬ 
ber holders prevent rods from 
warping or falling out. 
Neutral grey felt back 
holds all flies, lures, plugs, 
in colorful display. Large 
accessory drawer for gear, 
etc. Wood is knotty pine in 
honey tone, maple, or ma¬ 
hogany finish. 22 " x 37 ". 
$ 23 . 95 , express charges 
collect, or $ 12.95 in kit 
form; from the Yield House, 
North Conway, N. H. 


STORYVILLE 

(Continued from Page 46) 
engaged a few brass and string music¬ 
ians and billed them as The Razzy 
Dazzy Spasm Band. When the person¬ 
nel of the original Spasm Band pro¬ 
tested, even going so far as to throw 
bricks through the dance hall win¬ 
dows, Robinson changed the name to 
The Razzy Dazzy Jazzy Band. 

The word didn’t catch on, however, 
until the summer of 1915 when Tom 
Brown’s Band from Dixieland was 
booked into the Lamb's Cafe in Chi¬ 
cago. The music was well received by 
the public, but rival club owners 
derisively called it “jass music/’ hop¬ 
ing to show that it was vulgar and not 
in good taste. Brown decided to cash 
in on this word-of-mouth publicity 
and promptly changed the outfit’s 
name to Brown’s Dixieland Jass Band, 
Direct From New Orleans. In 1917 
the band was reorganized, and as the 
Original Dixieland Jass Band, moved 
into Reisenweber’s Restaurant off Co¬ 
lumbus Circle in New York, where it 
was an instant smash hit. 


The ODJB signed a recording con¬ 
tract right away, and it proved a bo¬ 
nanza for the five Dixielanders and 
the Aeolian-Vocalion combine that is¬ 
sued the discs. The group’s inaugural 
waxing sold more than a million cop¬ 
ies, probably more because of its pro¬ 
motion as a novelty platter than for 
any other reason. Here’s the way an 
old record catalogue describes Bluin' 
the Blues, one of the ODJB’s early re¬ 
cords: “This is about the wildest jazz 
we ever heard. It starts. It stops. It 
begins in the middle and finishes at 
the start — if you get our meaning. 
But all through this novelty, the fun¬ 
damental beat is kept going, so that 
the dancers will be kept happy.” 

Dominick LaRocca, cornetist who 
fronted the band, designated the OD¬ 
JB’s fabulous success, the acceptance 
of its offerings by the public, as a 
“revolution in four-four time.” “Jass” 
had become jazz. Improvised, unre¬ 
strained music was out of the woods. 

Hearing of the ODJB’s reception in 
the hinterlands, Storyville jazzmen, 
many of whom were out of work be¬ 


cause of the settlement’s official dis¬ 
solution the same year, began a gen¬ 
eral exodus from New Orleans. Jelly 
Roll Morton roamed the Gulf Coast, 
but most of his compatriots went 
North to St. Louis and Chicago. Fate 
Marable’s steamboat band even went 
upriver as far as Pittsburgh in 1919, 
including in its personnel a young 
Louis Armstrong. 

Freed from the bordello and the 
beer parlor, the jazz gospel was spread 
far and wide. In Dubuque, a lad 
named Leon (Bix) Beiderbecke hung 
around the levee, listening to the 
jazzmen of the riverboats. In Chicago, 
a group of youngsters from Austin 
High School spent long hours copying 
on their instruments what they heard 
through the static of the first Dixie¬ 
land records. New Orleans jazz had 
ceased to be a local phenomenon. 

For those who like their jazz straight 
from its source, New Orleans today has 
perhaps lost a modicum of its former 
glory. The whorehouses of Basin 
Street have been torn down. So has 
the old 25 Club where Joe Oliver 
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SAFE-LOCK GUN RACK 

The s?nart hunter safeguards 
his guns, his family, and his 
friends, by locking up his 

hunting gear. This hand¬ 
some gun rack holds all types 
of modern or antique guns, 
displays 4 guns in a horizontal 
position, and has a large drawer 
with lock, to hold ammo, 
cleaning gear, pistol, etc. Same 
key unlocks rack and the 
drawer. Size is 24" x 28" x 
5%". Select knotty pine 
in a finish of maple, mahogany, 
or a mellow honey tone; 
price is $19.95, express 
charges collect. Or in kit 
form for $11.95 postpaid 

from Yield House, North 
Conway, N. H. 


AIRFLAM LIGHTER 

Pardon our pun, but this is a 
hot item. Winner of a Gold 
Metal Award for consumer 
products at the Luxembourg In¬ 
ternational Fair, the Airflam 
Lighter works on a different 
principle. No flint, no wick, rw 
battery, no moving parts! A 
wave of the hand and it's lit! 
Simply remove the lighter cap, 
exposing the platinum and 
silver filament to air, and 
AIRFLAM’S special fluid lights 
in a clear blue flame. $3.95, 
complete with fluid and extra 
cartridge from the Foeller 
Co., 1716 Deckner Ave., Green 
Ray, Wise. 


HI-FI RECORD HOLDER 

Where do you store your hi-fi- 
discs? Scattered around the 
House? Squeezed into a draw¬ 
er? Or near the dangerous 
heat of your player? All these 
can cause warping, and warped 
platters cannot produce 
good sound. New collector-de¬ 
signed wrought iron cabinet 
holds over 200 records vertically. 

Modular design sub-divides 
collection into 10 compart¬ 
ments. Sturdily constructed, 
25" x 22" x 10". $9.95 with 
order, shipping charges collect. 
Not to be found in the stores. 

Order from Leslie Creations, 
Box #9516, Dept. 457, 
Philadelphia, 49, Pa. 


BLONDES VS. GENTLEMEN 

{Continued from Page 10) 


blasted his entrance into Storyville 
to challenge the reign of Freddie 
(King) Keppard. Cabaret and honky- 
tonk, barrelhouse and bawdy house, 
have given away to a new era and 
even the blue and gray sidewalk tiles, 
once a landmark in “Tom Anderson’s 
County," have been removed in favor 
of more conventional thoroughfares. 

But tradition dies hard. In today’s 
French Quarter they still play good 
jazz, much of the best of it purveyed 
along Bourbon Street by Santo Pe- 
cora, George Lewis, Sharkey Bonano 
and Alcide Pavageau, all native New 
Orleanians. In all, there are upwards 
of fifty known names in the jazz world 
who still live in or who have returned 
to the city whose music they helped 
to develop. Storyville is dead, but its 
music has made its way out from dark 
corners to a position of international 
recognition as our country’s lone na¬ 
tive contribution to the arts. 


her urge “love." Her actions with a 
heel-of-the-moment, despite majority 
male opinion to the contrary, do not 
necessarily jeopardize the affection she 
feels for the man-in-her-life. 

The peculiar intelligence of the ro¬ 
gue and that of every woman, for 
whom rules are made only to be 
broken, tells them with devastating 
logic that there is no necessary con¬ 
nection between sex and love; sex is 
one thing and love is another, al¬ 
though they may go together, like ham 
and eggs. 

Women are aware that they’re not 
goddesses, and rogues possess the same 
awareness. The gentleman pathetical¬ 
ly insists on maintaining this myth, 
even though all the evidence is to the 
contrary, and is loaded with self-pity 
over what he describes as “unfaithful¬ 
ness" on the part of his beloved. 

The gentleman has got to learn that 
women are not goddesses, but human 


beings; he’s got to start thinking in 
terms of biology and function, rather 
than in terms of poetic idealization. 

Most important, he has to develop a 
new code, devoid of hypocrisy. 

In other words, he’s got to start act¬ 
ing the rogue. 

When he does, he’ll discover that all 
of the advantages in the Battle of the 
Sexes favor him. 

And, if there remains in his minci 
some lingering scruple, he has only to 
face up to the simple truth: Women 
don’t want to be goddesses. They want 
to be women. 

As we said at the start of this essay, 
we might as well face it, fellows. The 
truth is now and for a long time past 
has been that blondes (or brunettes or 
redheads) do not necessarily prefer 
gentlemen. 

* 
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REVOLUTION IN RAIMENT (<Continued from Page 50) 


that a woman can fix herself up to 
shine and sparkle like a jewel, but 
ruin the effect if the man accompany¬ 
ing her looks like a slob. The fact that 
women have taken to wearing “man- 
tailored” suits and slacks, men’s shirts 
and sport shirts, and even men’s pa¬ 
jama tops, has undoubtedly made them 
more conscious of men’s apparel. 

This, then, is the outline of the 
minor revolution which has more men 
interested in their own fashions than 
have been interested in them within 
the memories of the nation’s menswear 
manufacturers and retailers. The in¬ 
dustry is in many respects a conserva¬ 
tive one, and under normal circum¬ 
stances could be relied upon to hold 
its breath and wait for these trends to 
grow and flourish of their own accord. 

However, it is troubled by facts and 
figures, and disturbed by memories. 
It has long remembered with horror 
the scene in the movie, “It Happened 
One Night,” in which Clark Gable 
removed his shirt and revealed the fact 
that he wore no undershirt. The sale 
of undershirts took a nosedive from 
which complete recovery never has 
been made. Conversely, today men are 
actually going into stores and asking 
for apparel items they have seen worn 
by movie and television stars. 

While business is generally better 


than it has been for a long time, and 
men’s fashions are more interesting to 
more people than ever before, the in¬ 
dustry is disturbed by the fact that out 
of every consumer dollar spent in this 
country, the percentage spent on men’s 
and boys’ apparel has been declining. 
Over-all figures may look good, the 
pessimists say, but only because popu¬ 
lation and income have been increas¬ 
ing. Actual analysis, they add, might 
indicate that the number of coats, hats, 
shirts and socks sold per capita each 
year is declining. More suits may be 
sold en toto, but the average man owns 
less suits than formerly. 

This was what led the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers, which has a membership 
of several thousand men’s wear retail¬ 
ers from all part of the country, to 
spear head the movement that resulted 
in the formation of the American In¬ 
stitute of Men’s and Boys’ Wear. The 
latter is a cooperative group includ¬ 
ing textile mills, menswear manufac¬ 
turers, retailers and allied groups, 
pledged to contribute a very small 
percentage of annual sales to a com¬ 
mon fund which will be spent to make 
men even more interested in what they 
wear and thus, of course, capture a 
larger share of that elusive consumer 
dollar. 


i 



Escapade’s 

Choicest 


Any magazine can put to¬ 
gether an annual edition, of 
course. But only Escapade is 
in a position to publish the 
bright and sparkling collec¬ 
tion of exciting fiction, 
sprightly articles, colorful 
photographs and laugh-pro¬ 
voking cartoons contained in 
Escapade's Choicest, a big 
and beautiful book now on 
your newsstand. Escapade's 
Choicest is chock-full of those 
fabulous features selected as 
favorites during the last year 
by Escapaders throughout 
the country. If you’re an 
Escapader, you can't afford 
to miss Escapade's Choicest! 


Don’t be “behind the times.” Read Escapade! 


Although the male peacock, human 
variety, is undoubtedly spreading his 
tail by exhibiting a tendency toward 
gayety in his apparel, it is still a 
partial and not a complete revolution. 
In the women’s fashion field, an idea 
starting in Paris, New York or Cali¬ 
fornia can result, within a matter of 
weeks, in the obsolescence of much of 
the wardrobe of every woman in the 
country. In the men’s apparel field, 
on the other hand, a “red hot” item 
or trend may mean that after a con¬ 
siderable period of time fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the male popula¬ 
tion has been affected from a very 
mild to a full degree. 

In men’s shirts, for example, more 
white than colored shirts are still be¬ 
ing sold, even though the percentage 
of white has decreased. In the east 
and west they are sold with soft collars; 
in the midwest and south with a 
“fused” collar which simulates yester¬ 
year’s stiff collar in appearance. They 
still wear large-brimmed hats in the 
west and southwest, and plenty of 
double-breasted suits are being sold 
everywhere. 

But changes definitely are being 
made. If you’re a man and you haven’t 
done anything about it, or a woman 
whose husband needs a prod, the idea 
is to try letting go, just a bit at first, 
to see what happens. Your best bet is 
to place yourself (or your husband) in 
the hands of a reliable menswear re¬ 
tailer. He’s a specialist who cannot 
risk his own reputation by loading 
down any man with more color or style 
than he feels that man can safely carry. 

I ought to know. I’ve been associated 
with the menswear business for a long 
time. Those colored and fancy shirts 
have been growing in popularity for a 
couple of years but only recently did 
I gather up the courage to try some 
myself — and I buy them wholesale. 
First time I looked in the mirror, it 
came as a distinct shock. But, you know 
what? After a couple of hours I found 
out what my wife has known for years 

that adding a touch of color gave 
me a lift, and brought with it a tend¬ 
ency to make sure I was standing 
straight and walking with my shoul¬ 
ders back and my stomach in. 

kirst thing you know, I was think¬ 
ing about my waistline and whether 
it was doing justice to my new single- 
breasted suit. Next thing, I was think¬ 
ing about Pinza and Gable and 
Cooper, and the fact that I don’t 
have nearly as many grey hairs as they 
do. And last thing you know, it seemed 
to me that my wife and daughter, and 
maybe even the girls in the office, 
were looking at me with a little more 
interest. 

* 
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THEY WATCHED 

(Continued from Page 44) 

It fell softly up above and his feet 
were straining toward it. He walked 
to the turnstile. He was nearing the 
soft haze of falling snow. 

“Thought I’d meet you here. Mart.” 
“Hi, Bill . . . how’re you?” 

“O.K. ... I wanted to talk to you.” 
“Yeah, let’s go upstairs and have a 
drink and a little quiet.” 

“I’d rather talk here.” 

“What’s the matter, Bill?” 

“Look, Mart, there’s only one job 
open.” 

“I won’t take it. We’ve been over 
this before . . . not on his terms. What 
about my arrangements?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Those tapes?” 

“Look, Mart, they won’t even listen 
to them.” 

“But, Bill-” 

“Nothin’, Mart . . . you’re washed 
up. There just ain’t no more. There’s 
nothing ... so long.” 

“Bill . . .?” 

Bill walked away. He looked for 
Bill but he could not see. He could 
His head was filled with a yelling, a 
screaming. 

“Easy, mister. It’s okay.” 

“Ya need any help?” 

“No ... no ... I’m okay. 

He pushed his way downstairs into 
the grim greyness, into the wet clothes, 
wet shoes, into the thundering restless¬ 
ness of the people there. 

AA - D - DOWNTOWN 
He did not look. It meant nothing 
to him. The people were moving be¬ 
cause the train was coming. His ears 
picked up the sound and made it into 
a thousand voices shouting, laughing, 
crying, into his ear. 

go man go man go go go go gogogo 
gogogogogogogo 

“Shut up. Shut up. Shut up! I won’t 
play for you bastards! I won’t play! I 
won’t!” 

He was looking up now. His hand 
felt the cold steel of the rail. He look¬ 
ed at the people looking down on him. 
They strained to look into his hate- 
filled eyes. The thundering got loud¬ 
er. Everyone was screaming, shouting, 
hooting, thundering. 

go go go go go go go gogogo 
“You can’t tell me how to play. You 
can’t tell me how ...” 

Outside it fell in soft spirals land¬ 
ing lightly, touching the bleak grey¬ 
ness with a soft hand. It had, as before, 
compassion for those who hurried by 
and swore at the damn snow, and it 
had tenderness for those who stood 
and watched. And there was one less. 
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PELLET FIRING “45” CAL. 


AUTOMATIC Magazine Loading Ammuni- 



An automatic full size model of a hign pow¬ 
ered “45" caliber automatic pistol that looks 
and feels just like the real thing and con¬ 
tains over 15 moving parts. Loads 8 complete 
rounds in the magazine clip which snaps into 
the hard butt just like an army “45". Then 
fires 8 bullet-like pellets as fast as you can 
pull the trigger. You’ve got to see the auto¬ 
matic slide action and feel the power to 
believe it! Great for target shooting, indoors, 
action, etc. This is the most authentic model 
gun we've ever seen. 

Learn the Working Mechanism of a ‘'45” 

This accurate, model of a high-powered, “45" 
comes to you disassemDled with all the 
working parts of a “45". It asesmbles in a 
jiffy and full instructions are included so 
that in no time at all you’ll learn all the 
working parts of an automatic. Comes with 
instructions, full supply of pellets and man- 
sized silhouette target for target practice. 

10 Day Free Trial 

Try it for 10 days free. If you are not 100% 
delighted simply return after 10 days for 
prompt refund of full purchase price. Don t 
delay! Order now! Simply send $1 plus 25c 
shipping charge to: 

HONOR HOUSE PRODUCTS Dept. A-116 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 



LaSalle’s famous Law Library—used as refer¬ 
ence in many Law libraries and Law offices— 
has enabled thousands to master Law surpris¬ 
ingly fast, in spare hours at home, for business 
and professional advancement. 

These 14 remarkable volumes, compiled by 
leading professors and lawyers, cover the whole 
basic field of Law in condensed, orderly, sim¬ 
plified manner. , . J ... 

You advance rapidly with this great library, 
plus special lectures furnished. We guide you 
step-by-step with personalized Problem Meth¬ 
od of instruction . . . you learn by doing— han¬ 
dling legal problems—not by memorizing rules. 

Send for two FREE booklets, “Law Training 
for Leadership,” and “Evidence," answering 
questions about Law and its value to you, and 
telling how LaSalle Law graduates are winning 
rapid advancement in business and public life. 
Mail coupon below. No obligation. 

LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 

417 S. Dearborn St. Dept.L-591 Chicaoo 5. HI. 

Send me your two FREE booklets described above, 
without obligation. 

Name . Age . 

Street . 

City, Zone & State . 


BE THE PERFECT HOST! COMPLETE PORTABLE_ 

~ ""TTBAR 



FEATURES 

It’s Portable —Sets Up Indoors Or Out 
Built In Shelf Holds Full Party Supplies 
Handy For Drinks, Pretzels, Chips, etc. 
Stain Resistant Bar Top 

It’s Big- 

39" wide. 38" high. 13" deep 

Sturdily built of aluminum - laminated & wood 
grain finished Multi Flute fibreboard, this hand¬ 
some home bar is resistant to alcohol and soda 
stains. Handy built-in shelf holds full supply 
of bottles, glasses, and napkins. Full size bar 
top holds drinks, pretzels, chips, etc. Sets up 
in a jiffy and folds compact for easy storage. 

A beaut for your home, and a novel gift, i 


For Indoor Or 
Outdoor Use — 
Parties — 
Gatherings — 
Basement or 
Den 

This beautiful, portable 
Home Bar makes it easy 
to serve guests in real 
style. Made for both in¬ 
door and outdoor use. 
its handsome contrast 
of wood grain & gold 
finish makes for a 
sparkling setting in the 
home. Adds class to any 
party or gathering, and 
points up the cleverness 
of its proud owner. And, 
for relaxing at home, in 
the parlor, den or base¬ 
ment it’s certainly a con¬ 
venient, handsome ad¬ 
dition. Only $4.98. Com¬ 
parable in satisfaction 
and utility to bars selling 
for $30. 

_ 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 

use ii 10 Days IRfE! II not delighted 
return for full refund But Order now Be 
rause nl its large si/e we are Ion ed to 
ask for 63c additional slopping charges 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


THE S. I. WEGMAN COMPANY , ' 

LYNBROOK, NEW YORK °* |,t - A ' 570 l 

Rush my new portable Home Bar at one e . 
If I am nol delighted I may return il after I 
ten days Free Trial for prompt reluinl of ■ 
i full purchase price. , 1 

I j J Send C.O.D. I will pay postman on do > 

| livery plus C.O.D shipping (barges I 
'ill enclose 4.98 + 63c shipping charges j 

' NAME. . 

ADDRESS . ! 



















































ABSINTHE (Continued from Page 52) 


Sazarac, supposedly one of these secret 
formula deals and only to be found in 
its true form at the late lamented 
Sazarac Bar, was actually nothing but 
an Old Fashioned, sans fruit, and with 
a squirt of absinthe. The Sazarac Bar 
recently folded its doors but the cock¬ 
tail can still be found across the street 
at the Roosevelt Hotel. It’s not the 
same, though; not even the Roosevelt 
has real absinthe any more. 

Whiskey isn't the only potable that 
blends well with the green stuff. A 
martini, or for that matter almost any 
gin drink, isn't harmed at all by a 
few drops of absinthe. 

And, if a frapp£ sounds like a ladies’ 
drink to you, you'll change your mind 


if you take a wine glass of finely 
chopped ice and pour an ounce of 
two of straight absinthe over it. A 
very little of this sort of treatment 
brings you to the point of not caring 
whether or not school keeps. 

We know by this time you’ve de¬ 
veloped a nervous twitch. You can’t 
wait to give it a whirl. Only once or 
twice, you assure yourself. Shucks, 
you’re not a sucker, you’re not going 
to wind up like poor Toulouse-Lautrec 
and fifty million other Frenchmen who 
used to put the stuff away by the tank 
car before the law cracked down. 

Well, gentlemen, the cheapest way 
we know for you to give it a try is to 
take a Greek Line ship to England, 


then an Orient Line ship to Gibraltar, 
whence you can take the ferry to 
Tangier, in the International Zone of 
Morocco. When the ferry docks, take 
a taxi to Dean's bar, where a frapp£ 
will set you back twenty cents. Total 
cost, $170.45. You could cut out the 
taxi, but otherwise we don’t see how 
you could beat this much. 

The line forms at the travel agency 
from the right. But don’t say we 
didn't warn you. Tangier is about the 
only place in the world where you 
can buy absinthe at any bar, or by 
the bottle in any liquor store. The 
stuff is illegal in every country that 
has laws — and for good reason. 
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THADEUS THAYER (Continued from Page 17) 


you this evening but she has suffered 
a most grievously sprained ankle. Sis 
also asked that I inform you that she 
considers you one of the sweetest boys 
at the Cicero Mills High School.” 

It can be said of the young stal¬ 
wart who delivered the above address 
that he was a most honest and straight¬ 
forward boy, truly a sterling lad. 

“Tell Sonia that I hope her sprain¬ 
ed ankle will mend rapidly and that 
she must keep it bandaged most care¬ 
fully . . . And my heartfelt thanks 
to you, Samuel, for conveying these 
several messages. It can truly be said 
for you that you are a sterling lad.” 

Needless to say, Thadeus was dis¬ 
heartened and dismayed to learn of 
the unfortuitous event which had in¬ 
capacitated his companion for the eve- 
ning. But he was of a genuinely sym¬ 
pathetic nature and felt great com¬ 
passion and honest sorrow at Sonia’s 
unhappy situation. In addition, and 
here he must be forgiven by dint of 
his youth and impetuosity, he had 
fallen rather greatly under the spell 
of the glittering machine owned by 
Fenewick Fotheringham’s poppa, and 
it seemed, presently, to have crowded 
all else from his mind. 

Thadeus, though compelled to at¬ 
tend the performance without the 
pleasure of Sonia’s bright company, 
did enjoy the Meister Singer most 
enormously. Heinie Schultz, the ham 
hock and beef rump dissectionist at 
the Mill Valley Abattoir, sang the 
lead and his heavy German accent 
lent a note of authenticity to the 
presentation without which it would 
have been the less imposing. 

Walking back along the Old Mill 


Road, Thadeus espied a motor vehicle 
ahead of him and, thinking some 
passing automobilist to be in distress, 
hastened to find if he might render 
some small assistance. 

“Hallo!” shouted he upon reaching 
the closed tonneau of the conveyance. 
No one answered but he could dis¬ 
tinctly hear someone moaning and 
panting and now, frightfully certain 
that something was amiss, opened the 
door. 

There, on the black leather seat of 
the rear compartment, sat Sonia. Her 
hair was greatly disheveled and both 
her outer and intimate garments lay 
in a crumpled heap on the floor. Fene¬ 
wick, who sat at her side, was as in¬ 
nocent of arrayment as was she. 

“Who is it?” Sonia quavered in a 
frightened whisper. Then, “Oh, 
Thadeus, it’s you —. Please, dear 
school chum, I know what you must 
be thinking, but do not allow your¬ 
self to gain a wrongful impression. 
Though the situation does appear com¬ 
promising, I was but innocently show¬ 
ing Fenewick my sprained ankle.” 

“Oh,” sighed Thadeus relievedly. 

Fenewick stirred, glaring hatefully. 


TIMELY TALENT 

What fun-loving smarties 
Are modern young spouses 
Who throw shady parties 
In solar-glass houses! 

Dick Hay man 


“Been throwing any spitballs at 
Swan lately?” he rudely interrogated. 

This obvious statement went com¬ 
pletely unnoticed by Thadeus, who 
meanwhile had allowed his eyes to 
slide from the fair form and undis¬ 
guised and evident charms of Sonia 
Southworth as he noticed again the 
shiny black buttons. Enraptured as 
before, he began to count them aloud. 

Sonia prevailed on Fenewick to help 
her dress but, at the touch of their 
warm and willing bodies, she scooted 
onto his lap. 

“12, 13, 14,” counted Thadeus. 

“Oh, Fenewick,” whispered Sonia. 
“You have such strong yet tender 
hands.” 

“23, 24, 25,” tallied Thadeus. 

Sonia’s arms were about Fenewick’s 
neck, her soft taut breasts against his 
cheek. “Oh, Fenewick, you’re one of 
the nicest and sweetest boys at the 
Cicero Mills High School.” 

“78, 79, 80,” reckoned Thadeus. 

“Sonia, I did this just to get even 
with Thadeus about that spitball — 
but now — Gee, Sonia, you are a 
capital young lady!” 

“Fudge for the spitballs,” grunted 
Sonia passionately. “I don’t care if 
you knock that old scarecrow off his 
chair next time.” 

“102, 103, 104,” totaled Thadeus. 
“Gee golly, 104 shiny black buttons. 
That is a greater number than on 
Hanson’s surrey.” He turned and left, 
walking happily along the Old Mill 
Road toward Cicero Mills. “Someday 
I’ll have an auto like that,” he re¬ 
solved. “Shiny black buttons all over 
— inside and out!” 
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SNAKE EYES (Continued from Page 33) 


having trouble lining up all the car¬ 
bons and had his cupid mouth whorled 
as in a kiss. 

Timidly, Otto tapped Bill’s shoul¬ 
der. “I look for you,” he said. 

Absorbed in his typing, Bill said, 
“Goddam ribbon’s frayed. This com¬ 
pound’s goin’ to hell fast.” 

“I want you to do me something,” 
Otto implored. 

‘‘I’ve spent my ration,” Bill parried. 
“I’m borryin' smokes. Maybe you got 
one, nicht,?” 

“Doch!” Otto said thankfully. He 
withdrew a pack of Pall Mall. “Take 
the pack,” he offered. 

Bill lit one and sat back to listen 
“What’s worry in’ you?” 

“I got favor to ask. Be not mad buL 
think it over.” Otto swallowed. “I 
want you to take the mother-in-law 
to Armstadt for weekend pass.” 

Bill asked, “Is she a looker?” 

“Most beautiful,” Otto said. “Looks 
younger than my wife sometimes. You 
know I marry Liesl when she was six¬ 
teen only. Two months after the 
mother-fn-law come to live by us. I 
think,” continued Otto, and he lower¬ 
ed his voice and looked alarmed as 
the thought overcame him, “I think 
that maybe she is not the mother-in- 
law. I think Liesl just say that.” 

“Why?” said Bill. 

Otto shook his head. He was on the 
verge of tears. “You know I marry 
Liesl because she have no home. I 
take her in to help me with the dogs. 
She is very good with sick dogs. She 
is hungry, no shoes, and she runs from 
the Russians. Schwarz she come over. 
We get marry and everything prima. 
Two months after comes the mother- 
in-law. Now Liesl gives no damn for 
the dogs. Every night she go out with 
the mother-in-law. Sometimes they 
bring soldiers to the house. Liesl she 
is big again, and Cheeezzusscry, I don’t 
know who father. Me or GI. You got 
to help me make mother-in-law go,” he 
pleaded. 

“I don’t like to mix in family busi¬ 
ness,” said Bill. “I got my feelings 
about things like this.” He began 
fiddling with the space bar. 

“I can’t take care of all those ba¬ 
bies,” Otto whined. “If this goddam 
Occupation don’t end soon I got to 
feed half the people in Hammelfurt.” 

“If I take her to Armstadt, how does 
that get rid of her?” Bill asked. 

“Armstadt on Russian Zone border. 
Take her to the Russians. They give 
you good price for her.” 

“How much you think she’s worth?” 

“Two, three hundred Mark maybe. 
You keep all the money. Who knows, 
you dress her up in nylon stockings 
and new brassiere, she bring 500 


Mark” 

“Okay,” said Bill. “I’ll come and 
haul her Sattiday.” He turned back to 
his typing. Otto mumbled his thanks 
and hobbled off. Before he got to the 
door Bill called after him. 

“What you say her name was?” 

“Edeltraut.” 

“Speckled Trout,” repeated Bill, 
and he began to type himself a cita¬ 
tion for wounds received and services 
rendered in the Battle of Oberfaffen- 
hoffen. 

On Saturday Bill Buffalo borrowed a 
jeep and rode into the village. On the 
seat beside him was a package con¬ 
taining a pair of nylons, a lipstick and 
a brassiere. He pulled up be¬ 
fore Otto’s house in a cloud of dust 
and banged the knocker. 

Otto came to the door. Behind him 
his kid wife, big with child, grinned 
sheepishly at him. 

“The skunk ready?” said Bill. 

“She say she don’t go,” Otto said, 
moaning. 

“Why not?” 

“This week she don’t go with GIs.” 

“Tell her I bought nylons and a 
brazeer and war paint and all.” 

“It make no damn to her. She say 
she don’t go.” 

“Well then I guess the deal is off,” 
said Bill. “I guess there’s nothing I 
can say to make her change her mind.” 
He turned to go. 

“Don’t go, Bill,” Otto pleaded. 
“Maybe she change her mind. Yester¬ 
day she go with three different GI. 
You talk to her.” 

“I ain’t aimin’ to make her love 
me,” said Bill. “She’s got to come 
willin’. I’m not bustin’ any Articles 
of War.” 

“Please,” Otto implored. 


“Nope,” Bill said finally, and he 
went out of the house. 

Before he boarded the jeep a voice 
called him from an upstairs window. 

“Hey, Sergeant,” it said melliflu- 
ously. 

Bill turned and looked up. Blond 
and conifer-breasted, she steamed and 
sputtered on the sill. 

“Didn't I meet you in Frankfurt?” 
she said. 

“I don’t reckon so,” said Bill. 

“I’m sure positive we met some¬ 
where in Frankfurt. At the Zebra Club 
maybe?” 

“I don’t get to Frankfurt much,” 
Bill said. 

“You’re not going that way, are 
you?” she said. She pointed in the 
direction of the Camp. 

“Maybe I am.” 

“Take me up, nicht?” 

Bill nodded and Edeltraut flew 
downstairs. Before Otto had a chance 
to introduce her formally she was in 
the jeep. 

In the skunkcar Bill turned to her 
and asked, “You Otto’s mother-in-law?” 

“Sure.” 

“You don’t look like no mother-in 
law.” 

“You think no?” 

They rode along silently and Bill 
said, “I thought you didn’t associate 
with my club.” 

“You sergeant, nicht?” 

“No, I’m the company commander.” 

“Don’t give me no snow job, now.” 

“You Otto’s mother-in-law?” 

“Sure, why not?” 

“Okay,” said Bill. “I'm on my way 
to Armstadt. You can come along if 
you want to.” 

“No, no, no,” she protested. “That 
near Russian Zone. I Greek girl. They 
look for me because my father he was 
(Continued on next page) 



U I guess that explains it pretty well. 
Dad, but personally I prefer the 
unexpurgated version.” 
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SNAKE EYES 

adjutant to the king. He hate them 
and I hate them. They pigs those Rus- 
sions. You buy me meal in snack bar, 
and we go to Bad Kissingheim and 
dance. They got hot kappele in Bad 
Kissingheim/’ 

“I ain’t got time. I got business in 
Armstadt.” 

“Okay, we go to Armstadt. You got 
cigarette?” 

He pulled out a pack and lit it for 
her. 

“You’re young to be Otto’s mother- 
in-law.” 

“Oh, no, not me. I been mother-in- 
law two three times. Here in Hammel- 
furt, in Garmisch, in Unterdorf. Otto’s 
good husband and Gerta like him. You 
go too fast.” 

He slowed down. She edged closer 
to him and linked the crook of his 
driving arm to hers. She bent her face 
to the veincorded hand and kissed. 

“Hey, none of that!” he said, annoy¬ 
ed. 

“You no like?” 

“No! I got me something steady out 
of Wurzdorf. She’d get riled.” 

“You forget you speak to daughter 
of adjutant to the king.” She pouted 
and stamped crossly on the floorboard 
of the jeep. In a moment her hand was 
slyly about his waist hugging him at 
first and then exploring the pocket 
where she thought he carried his wal¬ 
let. He made believe that he did not 
notice this, for they were almost in 
Armstadt. 

At the border the two Russian 
sentries marched wearily back and 
forth behind the barricade. They 
were both short and squat and looked 
unsoldierly. When Bill approached 
one of them unslung his tommy gun 
and smiled as if he were preparing 
to acknowledge an absurdity com¬ 
mon to both of them. 

Bill Buffalo stroked the barrier, 
wasting time for deal talk. 

“Want to buy a girl?” he said final- 

“Was?” the Russian responded. 

“A Fraulein,” he said. “I want to 
sell her. Cheap. Billig” 

“Fraulein,” repeated the Russian. 
“Zu verkaufen?” 

“]a, zu verkaufen . Over there in 
the jeep.” 

The two Russians came closer to the 
barrier and peered suspiciously at the 
jeep. Edeltraut was combing her hair 
languidly. Her mouth was very red, 
and her breasts, trained by PX mer¬ 
chandise, arched high in the tight 
sweater. 

“Wie viel?” said the second Russian. 
“500 marks,” Bill Buffalo said. 
“She’s worth more, but I’m going 
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home in a week, and I ain't got time 
to raffle her off.” 

“Zu viel” said the Russion who 
spoke first. 

“Wie viel gibst du?” Bill asked war- 
Uy. 

‘TOO Mark,” said the Russian. 

“Goddam, you can’t buy a full- 
blooded Greek for 100 marks. She’s 
got king’s blood in her.” 

“100 Mark” reiterated the Russian. 

Bill Buffalo etched an arc in the 
dirt with his boot. “You give me 100 
marks and that watch you got there.” 

“Nichts verstehen” said the Russian. 

“That watch.” He tapped his wrist. 
The Russian smiled wryly. 

“Nein, nein. Nur 100 Mark.” 

The Russian removed a leather 
pouch and pealed off the amount from 
a wad. “Deine Frau}” he said, grin¬ 
ning. 

“Ja” said Bill. “American chow 
don’t agree with her. Gives her the 
colic.” 

He went over and then dragged her 
from the vehicle, heedless of the stream 
of invective she poured at him and 
the spittle that ultimately sprayed his 
soft brown eyes. 

About two weeks later Bill watched 
Pop Corkle run his glistening hands 
down the chaps of his Ohdee pants, 
smoothing them to a likeness of greasy 
leather. Pop’s hair rose on end and 
the face looked tuckered and worn 
like it did when pop, losing heavily, 
was deliberating throwing something 
special and precious into the debris 
of the betting pile. Ponderous with 
doubt he wet his lips and sucked in 
air. Then, coolly, he declared his 
bet. “I’m matching that there,” he 
pointed to the pile, “with a woman.” 

“How much you figure she’s worth,” 
said Bill. He let the dice click per¬ 
suasively in his cupped hand. 

“She’s worth all of that,” Pop de¬ 
clared. 

“How much?” 

“I bought her off a Rooshian for 
twenty dollars.” 

“You got hung,” one of the dice- 
throwers offered. 

“You wouldn’t know that for sure,” 
Pop said, advancing belligerently on 
his tormentor. “She’s Greek. Got royal 
blood in her.” 

“What she call herself?” Bill asked. 

“Speckled Trout.” 

“Speckled Trout, huh?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You got me faded,” Bill said. He 
rolled and won himself a woman. 
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Rscapaders Only 


... an exclusive, exciting, 
highly provocative and very beautiful 
Christmas present that 
is sure to make its recipient the talk 
—and the toast—of his pals and gals. 
We can’t say too much about it; 
like all nice Yuletide 
things, it’s in the nature 
of a surprise. You’ll 
discover it when you open 
the pages of your Gala 
Holiday Escapade next month. 

And enjoy it 
throughout 
n 1957! 


We have 
more fun playing 
Santa Claus! 


a Scandinavian idyl 

a chat with escapade*s tobacco road girl 
a visit to bawdy storyvitte 













star of tbe show 



T eleviewers tuned to Los Angeles’ 
KCOP-Channel 13 one recent eve¬ 
ning got, through the witty presenta¬ 
tion of one of our favorite humorists, 
Dr. Martin L. Klein, a fifteen-minute 
homily on Escapaderism. Dr. Klein, 
guesting on the popular Tom Duggan 
Show, is, as most Escapaders know, no 
fool, making a nice living by being 
funny for money. In this instance, Dr. 
Klein thoughtfully reinforced his offer¬ 
ing by bringing to the studio the 
very lovely Marguerite Empey, famed 
in song and story among Escapaders 
everywhere. Dr. Klein was his usual 
funny self; Marguerite was her usual 
super-charming self (in decolletage), 
and Escapade was its usual self, too — 
the star of the show. 

Judging from audience reaction, 
Escapaderism promises to transcend 
Existentialism as the dominant phil¬ 
osophy of the day. The attention 
Escapade continues to attract at the 
newsstands of the nation tends to 
bear out this promise. 

Well, when you’ve got a dominant 
philosophy by the tail, you’ve also got 
responsibility. And responsibility is 
Escapade's meat. For example, savor 
the Table of Contents (opposite page) 
of this issue. We consider this meeting 
our responsibility in a big, big way! 

To begin with, there’s the talented 
Burton Wohl’s sensuous and tender 
short story, “Take Me Home To 
Paris,” a really beautiful piece, which 


makes us all the happier to report 
that Mr. Wohl has joined the editorial 
staff of the Dee Publishing Company, 
which is Escapade's proud parent. Mr. 
Wohl (we call him Burt) is a young 
man with an astounding background 
as fiction writer, foreign news cor¬ 
respondent with six years’ residence 
abroad, feature writer for the New 
York Times (one of the few publica¬ 
tions to rate a free plug in this maga¬ 
zine), and editor of a number of na¬ 
tional magazines. We like him; we’re 
sure all Escapaders will, too. 

Ronnie Lake, who has been a fre¬ 
quent contributor to Escapade, dis¬ 
plays sympathy for the woman-handled 
nice guy in a thought-provoking essay 
titled “ Blondes Don't Necessarily Pre¬ 
fer Gentlemen.” Ronnie roots for the 
gentleman, providing he’s not too 
square, and offers a solution to a press¬ 
ing social problem, a running battle 
of the War Between the Sexes. 

We also went visiting along Tobac¬ 
co Road, an artery made famous by 
another Escapade contributor, Erskine 
Caldwell, and discovered Rhoda. We 
are sure that our delight in this meet¬ 
ing will be equalled by the pleasure 
of Escapaders when they, too, en¬ 
counter this beautiful and earthy hill- 
country siren. 

Jazz? Of course. This time, we pay 
a retrospective visit to New Orleans’ 
fabled Storyville, where the Blues were 
really born. This is the real scene. 


man; dig this great and crazy story 
And pay special attention to the su¬ 
perlative illustration created by Es¬ 
capade's own art director, Ray Rich. 

If we’re clever at anything, we’re 
clever at titles, is what we are. Take 
“The Unmelancholy Dane,” which is 
a picture-story whose central figure 
is blonde and wonderful Dane Arden. 
All Escapaders are certain to love this 
one, as they are to wax philosophically 
ecstatic over “Rainy Day,” which 
ponders the advantages possessed by 
a pretty girl when the weather is in¬ 
clement. 

There’s humor and satire in various 
veins; there’s a report on the current 
fashion revolution among frustrated 
males; there’s exciting fiction and art, 
and an article that takes up the study 
of the American female where Gesell 
left off. 

And more — much, more — all in 
the same Escapade concept. 

We consider our obligation, at least 
for the month of November, well met. 

We like to hope that we have unani¬ 
mous agreement on this. 
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barbs and 


ESCAPADE'S CHOICEST 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

You will have to excuse my handwrit¬ 
ing as I am in the hospital with my 
broken leg hanging in the air . . . 

I think your magazine is the greatest 
and I've been wondering why you haven’t 
put out an annual or book . . . 

PVT. JOHN H. RICHARDS 
67th AFA Division 
New York City 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

When I subscribed to Escapade I also 
asked for the February Issue ... I can't 
get that issue, and I must have that 
cartoon with the caption, “I know what 
he wants, but I don’t know how to wrap 
it!” I want that picture, I must have it! 
You can knock a couple of issues off my 
subscription, but see that I get that pic¬ 
ture! . . . 

HAROLD HEINS 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: To Reader Richards: 
Escapade's Choicest, our first Annual 
Issue, is now on the newsstands. To 
Reader Heins: The cartoon you simply 
must have is reproduced (in four gorgeous 
colors) in “Escapade’s Choicest” along 
with a lot of other wonderful features 
taken from the first twelve issues of 
Escapade.) 

WHO'S MYERS? 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Read your June Issue cover-to-cover 
and enjoyed it immensely. However, one 
article brought up a question or, rather, 
a very large discussion as to who, exactly, 
Russ Myers is. Some say he is a photog¬ 
rapher and husband of model Eve Myers. 
Others say he is the baseball player. 

Please settle this little argument and 
print the facts. 

RICHARD M. JACOBS 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: You're both right. 
Myers is the baseball player; that is, he's 
the baseball player who held down first 
base for the Public School 65 nine a few 
years ago. And he's also the talented 
photographer husband of beautiful model 
Eve Myers.) 

GRAPES OF WRATH 

DEAR ECAPADE: 

To the editor of such a magazine that 
things is sending many souls to Hell that 
is where you are going if you don’t re¬ 
pent why does our beloved America let 
such as you live here. Are young people 
to read trish may God have mercy on 
you . . . Repent . . . you are headed 
for a place where there is nothing but 
darkness ... I am praying . . . take 
all those books and burn them . . . 
better enjoy your fine suit here and 
money ... if you do not repent before 
it will be darkness when you leave this 
world . . . 

(AN UNSIGNED LETTER) 

(. EDITOR'S NOTE : What money?) 

DEAR EDITOR: 

1 happened to aquire (sic) one of your 
filthy magazines that is unfit for the peo¬ 
ple especialy (sic) the juvenile popula¬ 
tion of America and wish to make a few 
comments. 


balm... 


First of all — glancing through this 
trashy incidental (sic) I wish to say, 
that you have a fine group of MORONS, 
IMBECILES, IDIOTS, PARASITES, DE- 
GENARATES (sic) and sex starved HO¬ 
MOSEXUALS, amongst (sic) your writers 
and personal (sic) to issue forth such 
indecent literature. 

For your information I am not a crack 
pot (sic) or crank as you might surmise 
and have been around a good bit with 
plenty of experiences as I am not a goodie 
goodie (sic) or a prude, and have seen ev¬ 
erything, but a Magazine like this and 
others like them (sic) should be elimin¬ 
ated from the earth together with all 
the constitutional psychopaths that con¬ 
stitute your staff. 

I will try to start the ball rolling if 
possible to do so. 

A bunch of money hungry lechers 
feeding on the human race. 

Put this in your Barbs & Balm, like 
heck you will. 

J. R. WILSON 
Chicago, Illinois 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: Like hell we won't! 
Mr. Wilson, we think you're a (sic) man.) 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

... If you’re pleased with this or any 
of the previous editions this may come 
as a shock. Articles written about sex 
have a universal male appeal, true, but 
only if the writer has something to say 
and says it cleverly, humorously or fac¬ 
tually. No intelligent person will read the 
drivel served up in your August Issue 
for very long. A friend of mine recom¬ 
mended your magazine. I once thought 
highly of his opinion. Two more issues 
should do nicely for changing my mind. 

STAN BRAHIER 
Toledo, Ohio 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: Your friend sounds 
like a nice, intelligent chap.) 

FLAT OUT 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Jay Michaels (Escapade for September) 
in his <( Flat Out" could not have tried 
very hard in his Austin-Healy. On Page 
43 he mentions “there is plenty of leg- 
room but the steering wheel, the dash¬ 
board and that damn gearshift will pain¬ 
fully curtail all extra-curricular activity.” 

Nuts! It is perfectly possible to enjoy 
oneself in a Healy as much as in a larger 
car, although I admit someone might 
have a slight backache the next day. I 
know; I have a gold-colored Healy. 

Michaels also neglects to mention the 
very convenient location of the hand¬ 
brake. How about it, Jay? Was it an over¬ 
sight or a lack of overreach? Hmmm? 

Happy birthday — and keep up the 
quality of the mag! 

PHIL RANE 
Tufts Medical School 
Boston, Massachusetts 
(P.S. Anatomically speaking. Escapade's 
girls pass my exam). 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

With regard to your story, i( Flat Out," 
please, please do a little more research 
on the subject. 

I realize that the title "sports car” is 
rather an ambiguous term. However, there 
is one thing to remember: a sports car 
must prove itself in competition. As 


properly labeled by Dearborn, the Thun- 
derbird is a “touring car.” Let’s leave it 
that way. 

DONALD M. RHODEWALT 
Los Angeles, California 
(P.S. I am the proud owner of a 53 MG, 
but envy the owners of the American 
sports car — the Corvette). 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: We're honorary mem¬ 
bers of the Amalgamated Motel Associa¬ 
tion, ourselves). 

BRIGHTER SIDE 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

A few days ago I picked up my August 
Issue. It is only terrific and the best 
man’s magazine. 

The photos of Marguerite Empey will 
undoubtedly draw an avalanche of com¬ 
ments from your readers. They are cer¬ 
tainly exciting pictures of this gorgeous 
model and I hope you plan to feature 
her again in future issues. 

EGON LANGENBERG 
New York City 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Your pictures of Miss Empey in your 
August Issue were the best yet. Escapade 
is fast becoming the best man’s magazine 
in its field. Just keep on doing the excel¬ 
lent job! 

DONALD M. DONALDSON 
Chicago, Illinois 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Your new “ Escapade's Choicest” sounds 
great but it cannot be complete without 
Marguerite Empey (August Issue). She's 
the mostest of the bestest! Let’s have more 
pictures of her soon! 

A PROPER BOSTONIAN 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: To Messrs. Langen - 
berg and Donaldson, the Proper Boston¬ 
ian and the many others who approve of 
Escapade's Marguerite Empey, thanks. 
We think so, too.) 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Your mag is best from cover to cover 
but I want to pass along a little comment 
on your highlights, your pictures. That 
piece on travel in Mexico was great and 
I think anybody would have appreciated 
a few more pictures of the little Yanqui 
girl (about 150 more). She is some eye- 
filler and that Thunderbird should con¬ 
sider itself real lucky . . . 

TOM KARRIS 
Toledo, Ohio 

MEL'S FRIENDS 

I just read the story you did on Mel 
Torme. I met Mel several years ago, and 
through the years have had the greatest 
respect for his talent. I always felt that 
the cockiness people referred to was due 
to a complex many performers suffer 
from who don’t feel they are getting the 
acceptance they deserve. Today Mel is 
appreciated and it’s a great thing to see. 

By the way, Sammy Davis, Jr., is one 
of Mel’s biggest boosters and also a good 
friend. They have much in common, in¬ 
cluding their hobbies and artistic versa¬ 
tility. 

HARRIET WASSER 
New York City 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Many thanks for John Magee’s informa¬ 
tive article on Mel Torme in this month’s 
issue. Mr. Magee’s mind might be more 
at ease if he knew of two more of Mel’s 
friends. 

My wife and I have admired his work 
since catching his act at the old Century 
Room of the Commodore-Vanderbilt Ho- 
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tel in New York. Nine years of faithful 
listening in person and on records were 
rewarded when we met the man last year 
in Atlanta. We dig him the most. 

JACK SCHULZE 
Atlanta, Georgia 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: We're happy to note 
the warm reaction to the Torme article. 
It just happens that we, too, have admired 
his work and, too, met him personally 
during a 1948 or 1949 engagement in 
Long Beach, California. We thought he 
was a real nice guy.) 

GULP! 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

This letter is not so much a gripe 
against Escapade as one against all mag¬ 
azines and writers who publish murder¬ 
ous misinformation on skin-diving. It just 
happens that “Too Many Sharks" by 
William Sambrot, in the August Issue, is 
the straw that broke this camel’s back. 

I use the adjective “murderous” ad¬ 
visedly, for anyone who tried diving with 
a lung in the manner Mr. Sambrot de¬ 
scribed would probably be dead. Let me 
take it step by step. 

Let me start out easy on Mr. Sambrot, 
and chide him for the unnecessary use 
of an adjective. Surely a device designed 
specifically to be carried on the back is 
“portable”? And another thing: I sup¬ 
pose it depends on one’s point of view, 
but I don’t think $1.10 (price of the 
least expensive Aqua Lung) could really 
be considered expensive. . . . 

Now, for the most serious error, which 
occurs in the very next paragraph. The 
Aqua Lung (please note: this is a re¬ 
gistered trade name for one particular 
make of Self-Contained Underwater 
Breathing Apparatus or SCUBA, the term 
that is generally preferred to include all 
types and makes) does not and never has 
used oxygen. The atmosphere contained 
in the cylinder is air; that is, a mixture 
of O 2 , nitrogen, helium, and quite a few 
other minor gasses. The same stuff we 
breath as we walk around on dry land. 

There is a definite reason for this. Oxy¬ 
gen is poisonous, and will cause convul¬ 
sions and death if breathed at depths 
greater than 35 feet. True, devices using 
oxygen were in use long before Cousteau 
invented the Aqua Lung, but they were 
limited to this depth. This is the beauty 
of the Aqua Lung, that the maximum 
depth a person can descend to while 
using it is around 150 feet for someone 
with little experience. The present depth 
record, set by an experienced diver under 
constant supervision, is somewhere around 
370 feet. 

And one last thing: oxygen apparatus 
is 99 percent of the time of the recircu¬ 
lating type, the oxygen being purified 
and used over again, rather than dumped 
overboard as with the Aqua Lung. Thus, 
there are no exhaust bubbles; for certain 
types of diving this can, of course, be an 
advantage. . . . 

As I said before, this is not a personal 
slam at Mr. Sambrot or Escapade, for 
you are only one of many guilty of such 
technical errors in stories or articles on 
skin diving. There are many good books 
which would help a writer to avoid these 
errors, and thus avoid having skin divers 
write letters like this! 

I like Escapade, and especially for the 
art work. It is a fine modern magazine, 
and I never fail to pick up my copy each 
month. Keep up the good work. 

H. LEE PRATT 
La Jolla, California 
(EDITOR'S NOTE : To keep breathing, 
we'd spend $110 any day.) 



ESCAPADES IN WAX 


By 

JOEY SASSO 


POPULAR: 

Tony Martin, the engaging have-tux- 
will-travel troubadour, when he rears back 
and hits the vocal stratosphere, can de¬ 
vastate old-maid school teachers as well 
as high kickers with happy abandon. 
Deeca has just packaged Martin in a set 
titled “Our Love Affair" and it’s one that 
fairly drips with nostalgia. Though some 
of the arrangements and the backing arc 
as dated as a Hoover button, there are 
enough good sounds to titillate his fan¬ 



dom. Included are such cobwebs as "All 
The Things You Are," “I’ll Never Smile 
Again," “Fools Rush In" and “Our Love 
Affair". David Rose, Ray Sinatra, Harry 
Sosnik and Victor Young pass the baton 
between them to provide the backing. 

# # * * 

Dick Contino, who plays an interesting 
both-hands-in-all-directions type of ac¬ 
cordion, is to the pop set what Art Van 
Damme is to the chi-chi crowd. In his 
own climate his style is full-chorded, ag¬ 
gressive and usually juicy with ideas. He’s 
out on Mercury with a bag of goodies 
tagged “Something For The Girls" and 
it’s as neat a bit of plastic persuasion 
you’re ever liable to pick up on. We like 
to think of it as warm-weather music 
for cold-blooded broads. It’s that tran- 
quilizing. Spiked heavily with mood- 
moving moments the program includes 
such soul-satisfying songs as “Bewitched," 
“Poinciana," “You Are Always In My 
Heart," “Adios" and Charmaine". 

* * * # 

“Sentimental Trumpet" (MGM) by 
Ziggy Elman, the Atomic Age’s formidable 
link with the Swing Age, is enough to 
warm the cockles of your Hi-Fi. While 
most of the stuff is painted in pop hues 
("Smoke Gets In Your Eyes," “More 
Than You Know," “Cheek To Cheek," 


“My Blue Heaven," etc.) there’s a barrel 
full of highly respectable, heady blowing 
here to make many died-in-the-mohair 
jazz jumpers flip for it. Elman’s huffy- 
puffy artistry welds his swingin’ group 
together like a coat of mail and it’s kicks 
to get the message whether you’re sittin* 
it out or rubbin’ ribs. If you are one 
of the faithful, you’ll open your ears 
and your loot-box for this one. 

JAZZ: 

“Jazz West Coast, Vol II" (Pacific 
Jazz) is a choice catch of clams that 
klieg-lights some of the more inventive 
jazzmen from the West Coast. The 10 
selections are culled from recent top- 
chart Pacific Jazz albums and feature 
some of the best items produced by the 
waxery this year. The best of the batch 
include: “Bag Of Blues," by the swingin’ 
bud Shank Quartet, “Topsy" by the Chico 
Hamilton Quintet, “It's Sand, Man," by 
i he Cy Touff Quintet, “Summer-Time," 
by the relaxed Chet Baker Quartet, 

“Easy Living," by the Bill Perkins Quin¬ 
tet and “Line For Lyons," by the Gerry 
Mulligan Quartet. There are some fran¬ 
tic, knocked-out moments to be had here. 

# * * # 

The versatile scrivener-trombonist, Billy 
Byers, handles his “Jazz Workshop" as¬ 
signment on Victor with accustomed savvy 
and originality. He did all the paper 
work in this session, and he makes use 
of three different groups for left-field 

sound effects: three cellos and rhythm 
section with horns; trombone quartet 
with alto, trumpet, and rhythm; and 
three horns and rhythm. There are hot, 
functional solos here by such mighty 
musclemen as Nick Travis, Bernie Glow, 
Urbie Green, Fred Ohms, Chauncy Welsh, 
A1 Cohn, Phil Woods, Jerry Sanfino, Milt 
Hinton and Osie Johnson. A standout 

sideman in this hotly contested battle 
is A1 Cohn on clarinet. Catch him on 
“Water Torture." All in all, a well-lubri¬ 
cated clambake that modernists will ap¬ 
prove of. 

# * # * 

“Tonight’s Jazz Today" (Story ville) 
parts the curtain on one of the most re¬ 
laxed, shirt-sleeve sessions by a minuscule 
combo you’re ever likely to hear. The 
small brigade of jazz cannoneers include 
Zoot Sims, Bobby Brookmeyer, Gus John¬ 
son and Wyatt Reuther, the ex-Brubeck 
bassist. Co-leaders Zoot and Bobby, two 
blood-and-guts valve depressors of the 
highest rank, play with body-filling, puls- 
ative power. The program has hair-spring 
balance and opens with an appropriately 
loose and unpretentious version of the 
Steve Allen-authored “Mr. Moon." Other 
nifties include “Chant," “Hoiv Long" and 
“Blue Skies." Definitely a play-worthy 
short cake for a long yen. 
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was he truly american, this intuitive amorist? 



ichelle paused long enough in her note-taking 
to straighten a crooked picture. Delicately, with 
just the tip of her pencil, she exerted a slow pressure at 
a corner of the white wood frame, moving the large can¬ 
vas until it was plumb. She did not hurry. She worked at 
the Gallerie Mazarine and the gallery was owned by the 
Baron de Mazarine; in fact, he had bought it for her, for 
Michelle. So why should one hurry when the day lay 
ahead long and empty, and the day beyond that, and the 
next? Who would fill those days? 

Perhaps the man who had just entered. He seemed to be 
looking at her but she could not tell. Perhaps if she took 
her glasses off, that would give her an excuse to toss her 
head. Ah, yes, he was looking. And, pas mat, not too young, 
not a student, thank God, and not married; that is, not 
married so that it hung from his forehead like the sign on 
a butcher's shop. Thank God for that, too. Slowly, care¬ 
fully, she moved the picture forth and back. Why hurry? 

And worth the wait, too. She could feel the glance, strong 
now, like the sun reflected warmly from a copper pan. Up 
it rose, this sun, over her slim ankles, her calves, up her 
round thighs — she was very proud of her thighs, and with 
good reason; they were firm, smooth, she hoped monsieur 
had noticed — the sunlight of his glance moved up across 
her high rump, curving around her back and tipping just 
the edge of her small breasts with warmth. And such 
warmth! Inside where it could not show, she shuddered. 

“Monsieur?” He turned. 

“Oh, bon jour, madame, je — je s’il vous plait uhm ...” 

“ AmericainY’ 

“Oh, oui, je suis ...” 





By BURTON WOHL 


“Then, perhaps I can help you.” 
And by now, Michelle was sure she 
could help him. She was even more 
sure he could help her. He was not 
bad, this American, not a big man, not 
gross; not too line, either, and there 
was no fear in him. 

“Yes, you certainly can help me, if 
you will.” 

No, thought Michelle, no fear. Good. 
She turned fully toward him so that 
he could see her grey-green eyes, eyes 
the color of a bird shell under straight 
black brows. She smiled so that her lips 
parted and she smiled more fully than 
she intended as she remembered that 
only that morning she had taken the 
precaution to use a very good per¬ 
fume — a splendid perfume — for no 
other reason than that it promised to 
be a dull morning. Now it was no long¬ 
er dull and would not be. No, she was 
sure of that. She would take care of 
that, and the perfume. Together, they 
would take care of it. 

Together? 

Dinner together? Mais, quel vitesse. 
What speed, she observed. “But of 
course,” she answered, “L shall be very 
happy to tell you all that I can. 1 am 
not an expert, you understand, but as 
you are a journalist and not a critic, 
perhaps you will prefer an amateur 
to the expert.” 

“If madame is not an expert,” he 
said, “surely she is a most gifted ama¬ 
teur.” There was a smile, an adven¬ 
turous, teasing smile, but nothing 
more. He played with skill, this 
Americain, with warmth and skill. 
What a combination! Michelle was 
so taken with her good fortune that 
she looked thoughtful. 

“Surely,” he began, “you understand 
that I will be happy to mention the 
Gallerie Mazarine in exchange for 
your kindness.” At the mention of the 
gallery, the name of the Baron came 
into Michelle’s mind; and worse than 
his name, his face; and worse than his 
face — ah, that was quite bad enough. 
But for four days he would be gone. 
With luck, he would be gone a week. 
“You know the Rond Point?*’ 

“Yes, I’ve been in Paris only twelve 
hours, and already I know the Rond 
Point.. Does that surprise you?” 

“But no, the most beautiful women 
in Paris, they are coming to the Rond 
Point.” 

“I beg your pardon — is.” 
“Comment?’ 

“Is — I said — is.” 

“Mais, je ne comprend pas, cette . . .” 
“Simple. The most beautiful woman 
in Paris is coming to the Rond Point.” 
“Ahhh, at eight o’clock?” 

(Continued on next page) 
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TAKE ME HOME TO PARIS (Continued from Page 7) 

“At eight.” a warm smile and a murmured refer- 


“And, perhaps, as you teach me of 
your grammar, perhaps I will teach you 
something of our art.” 

“Oh? at eight o’clock?” 

“No, much later.” 

Michelle dressed slowly. Not that 
the dressing was, itself complex. In 
fact it was simple. So simple that it 
was almost banal. No brassiere — the 
quantity of x. No girdle, no nothing 
but the smoothness of a silk half-slip 
over the smoothness of her thighs — 
the quantity of y. A simple dark wisp 
of a dress, so simple that it had cost 
her months of tears to pay for it — 
the quantity of z. XYZ. Bon! The 
formula was complete. The result, in¬ 
escapable. A pity that one could pre¬ 
dict with such exactitude, but still, 
there was pleasure even in that. The 
geometry of love was for the — what 
had he called her — the gifted amateur? 
- was still a challenge. 

The night was good, cool; cool 
enough to make one glad for wine and 
the quick warmth of a hand where it 
touched one’s wrist, one’s shoulder, 
once, ever so slightly at the soft part 
of one’s waist. Michelle remembered 
the place exactly. She could touch it. 

“Has madame dined well?” Gino was 
asking. Instinctively she put her hand 
to her waist, to cover the still-warm 
place. Gino would have seen it, and 
Gino was not a Sicilian for nothing. 
True, there was no finer restaurant 
on the Rue Cimarosa, few as good in 
the entire arrondissement; Gino had 
stature, Gino was a man of a certain 
importance. All true. But Gino had 
eyes and the Baron had ears and the 
Baron was too rich to be denied. 

“It was as it always is, Gino,” Mi¬ 
chelle answered deliberately. “One 
dines here always in the same excellent 
fashion.” 

And Gino, with a Sicilian’s love for 
ironic wit, mastering even his passion 
for wealth, could only hide his smile 
with a bow. 

A bow that was repeated wherever 
they went. For Michelle was too wise, 
too precise to suggest a cafe or bistro 
where she was unknown. No chance en¬ 
counters, please, God. No sudden starts 
of recognition, no whispering behind 
hands. No. Monsieur was a journalist 
on a most important magazine who 
would write an article on contempor¬ 
ary painting, taking particular pains 
to mention the gallery and the name 
of the baron — she might add — and 
was this not the best kind of publicity 

And so the deep bow at the Cafe 
Valencienne and at the Vieux Colom- 
bes, at Le Batrache. For every maitre 


ence to monsieur le journaliste Ameri- 
cain. And for every smile a bow and a 
pact; a tacit agreement, if not of sup¬ 
port, at least of benevolent neutrality. 
All her willing allies. Constrained per¬ 
haps, by the demands of their profes¬ 
sion to offer up intelligence at the de¬ 
mand of the baron — who was, let us 
not lose sight of this fact, wealthy be¬ 
yond contemplation — but still . . . but 
still. One could be diplomatic, one 
could disarm. One by one, Michelle en¬ 
listed them in her corps. 

And so busy was she with her stra¬ 
tegy, and so absorbed with her tactical 
success — the quick smile, the tip of a 
finger drawn across a hand, just so — 
that she did not at first understand 
when he said, “Come, one more, just 
one more place. This one is mine. My 
Paris.” 

A Paris she had never seen. A tiny 
Paris, so small, so hidden, and yet so 
obvious that she had never known its 
name. Even now she did not know the 
name. A boat, a barge, anchored along 
the Seine. One had to walk long stone 
steps down and one found oneself in 
a tiny room lighted only with two 
candles, rocking ever so slightly to the 
river’s pulse, and listening to a Span¬ 
ish boy who played a guitar with 
strings which must have been drawn 
from his loins. 

Here, in this tiny, candled room, 
borne on the very vein of Paris, the 
Seine, here was the Paris she had 
sought and never known. Dizzy, and 
not from cognac and not from the 
river either, she knew that; but, dizzy 
with exquisite revelation and consent, 
she leaned her head back on the divan 
for the kiss she had calculated and 
could no longer control. 

And she kissed him in return. Again 
and again. Then they stopped because 
there was nothing more to be done in 
that place. “But who are you, mon¬ 
sieur le Americain? Who are you to 



take me here? Who — your mouth, you 
— you are not like the Americans.” 

“It makes no difference, really, does 
it? Come, I will take you home.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu, of course, you will 
take me home. But, please, I am, you 
say, surprised? Oui? I am surprised. 
Do you not tell me your name? Tell 
me again, I cannot remember. No, no, 
write it clearly, very clearly, so I will 
read.” She opened her purse quickly 
and took out a tiny gold pencil and a 
note pad. 

GUY FAUREVREIL de SOIGNANT 
BARON de MAZARINE 

Michelle took the paper and held it 
toward the candle. Slowly she read the 
letters and as she did so, her face, even 
in that dim amber light, grew thin 
and pale. She looked away from him 
for a long time, and with her head still 
turned, and with her gaze on the water 
of the Seine, she asked, “Where did 
you learn this joke? This is not a kind 
joke, though you may not understand.” 

“It is no joke.” 

“Ahhh.” 

“I swear it is no joke. Do you know 
this ring?” He held out a small gold 
ring, heavily crested with an ancient 
seal. She glanced at it and dropped it 
with a small clatter on the table. 

“It is late,” she said, “I must get 
to home.” 

“You see, I am his son.” 

“Ah, but that is no difference . . .” 

“But it is true. I am his son. I am 
also monsieur le journaliste Ameri¬ 
cain. I have come back to Paris for the 
first time in fifteen years. I went to 
America to school.” 

“So, then, it was no accident, that 
you come to the gallery and you met 
me? You know everything?” 

“I know nothing. And I know every¬ 
thing. I know all I need to know.” He 
picked up the ring and motioned for 
her to rise. “Come,” he said, “there is 
only one thing more.” He led her to 
the edge of the barge. The candlelight 
reached them no longer. They stood 
darkly against the pale blue light of 
the river. He put the ring in her hand. 

“Throw it,” he said. 

“But ...” 

“Throw it.” Her hand moved. There 
was a faint splash in the River Seine; 
so small, so everlastingly ended, that 
it might never have happened at all. 
He kissed her then, kissed her so hard 
and so long that she felt his kiss in her 
hair and on the soles of her feet. 

“Take me home,” she said at last, 
pressing her thighs against his, “oh, 
monsieur le Americain, take me, take 
me home — to Paris.” 

* 
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article By RONNIE LAKE 




in the battle of the sexes, 
the odds favor the rogue 


W e might as well face it, fellows. The truth is now and 
for a long time past has been that blondes (or 
brunettes or redheads) do not necessarily prefer gentlemen. 

The gentlest, frailest, loveliest and best-bred of women 
as often as not fall in love with an ape-type who hasn’t 
climbed very far up the ladder of evolution. 

Against such a specimen, who is apt these days to hide 
his hairy chest under a loud, hand-painted necktie and who 
makes up in bellicosity for what he lacks in finesse, the 
gentleman hasn’t a chance. And a massive physique is not 
a requirement. The non-gentleman may be a pimple-faced, 
long-sideburned misfit; he’ll still make it tough on the 
gentleman. 

Need proof? How about Marlon Brando? How about 
Elvis Presley? How about — oh, well, this could go on 
forever. 

This is not a situation peculiar to our times; it has been 
going on for centuries and the Casanovas and the Rubirosas 
have always had it good, whereas the Abelards and Lance¬ 
lots have always had it bad, propaganda to the contrary. 

The truth of the matter is that there exists in the pe¬ 
culiar psyche of the average female a perverse inclination 
to find the clean-cut gentleman somewhat dull, and to dis¬ 
cover excitement and titillation in the rogue. 

The case of the housewife who permits herself to be sup¬ 
ported in comfort by a well-regarded husband who is kind 
to her, and surrepitiously lends her body to the ministra¬ 
tions of a burly iceman who beats his wife and children, is 
typical. The iceman is apt to be stupid, sweaty, crude, loud 
and completely inconsiderate, but he excites the frail little 
housewife in a way her “nice” husband never can. 

This also goes for tender young girls in their selection of 
boy friends. How many fathers have been dismayed and 
puzzled to see their demure daughters scorn the attentions 
of the high school honor student and captain of the football 


team in order to ride around all night 
with a skinny delinquent in a broken- 
down jalopy. Or even on the buddy 
seat of a motorcycle. 

There must be a reason, or reasons, 
for this state of affairs. An obvious 
point is that the clean-cut youth, be¬ 
cause of his scruples, is inclined in 
most cases to stop short of the point 
where he seriously compromises a girl 
of what he regards as the “decent” 
classes, whereas old Pimple Puss does¬ 
n’t give a damn. If she will, he will; 
and if she won’t, he’ll make, at least, 
a hell of a try at forcing the issue. In 
this regard, the percentages are with 
him. 

Security is important to a woman, 
but she perversely delights in placing 
her security in jeopardy. She craves 
this thrill as speed-mad motorists de¬ 
light in scaring themselves to death 
on the highway at eighty miles an 
hour. In most instances, the woman is 
smarter than the speed-mad driver, 
however; she’ll try to make certain 
that her security is secure, no matter 
what, before she risks it. It’s when she 
miscalculates that the trouble starts. 

Some psychologists, in trying to ex¬ 
plain this perversity of taste in wo¬ 
men, hold that all women are born 
with a feeling of inferiority; they feel 
inferior, sometimes, simply because 
(Continued on next page) 
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